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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG. 


HE Fifteenth annual] convention of the 
Directors’ Department of the Penn- 

sylvania State Educational Association met 
in the assembly hall of the high school 
building, Thursday and Friday, February 
1oth and 11th, 1910. ; 

The first half hour was spent in registry 
of delegates, after which the meeting was 
called to order by President J. A. Steese, 
of Mount Holly Springs, Cumberland 
county. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. Austin Kelly, pastor of Christ Luth- 
eran Church, Harrisburg. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Dr. Ezra S. Meals, mayor of Harrisburg, 
was then introduced and welcomed the con- 
vention to the city. He said that, knowing 
the importance of the office of school di- 
rector as well as he does, he felt it only 
proper to extend a cordial welcome to the 
members present. It is the duty of the 
directors to perform the office of selecting 
teachers for our schools. The importance 
of a proper selection cannot be over- 
estimated, especially of teachers for the 
primary grades. It is of vast importance 
that the beginning of a child’s school life 
shall be in the hands of competent persons. 
Some of the hobos on our streets are the 
result of inferior teachers in the lower 
grades. We claim that the schools of Har- 
tisburg are equal to any in Pennsylvania, 
or the United States. We give you a most 
cordial welcome to the privileges of the 
city. Enjoy yourselves! All is open to 
you but our treasury. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME, 


Mr. C. C. Hill, of North East, Erie 
county, chairman of the Executive Com- 





mittee, made response to the Mayor, as 
follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I desire 
here to recognize the high honor of stand- 
ing in this splendid presence and respond- 
ing in behalf of the Directors’ Department 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation to this cordial welcome. I de- 
sire also, Mr. President, to sy that we ap- 
preciate very much the willingness of the 
city of Harrisburg to annually welcome 
this association and at this, our fifteenth 
annual meeting, to again extend to us the 
liberties of this Capital City. It is not 
necessary for me to consume much time 
in assuring you that the directors will 
promptly avail themselves of your gen- 
erous hospitality. I deem it an honor to 
stand in the presence of these directors and 
to express for them the appreciation we 
have of the city that h’s so many times 
welcomed to its doors this body of school 
directors who come, not for money, not for 
business, nor for anyth.ng they can gain, 
but for what they can  zive to the childrey 
of this great commonv ealth. 

On no other branch of the state educa- 
tional system does more depend than on 
the school director. He is to provide a 
suitable school room, see that it is properly 
lighted, heated and -entilated, supplied 
with suitable furnitr : and apparatus for 
the comfort and use of the pupils, to ap- 
prove a course of stidy, to select the best 
teacher from a number of applicants hold- 
ing the various gr-des of certificates is- 
sued according to as many standards of 
educational requi 2ments as there are 
county and city superintendents in the 
State, to select from an unlimited list 
those text-books chat will give the pupil 
the best knowledge of the subject to be 
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taught, to levy a tax and provide for the 
payment of these expenses, to stand in the 
place of parent, guardian, trustee, and 
board of health, and all this for what? For 
a salary? No, not for money, but that 
your boy and my boy, your girl and my 
girl, may go out into life prepared to meet 
its various problems and solve them suc- 
cessfully, and that this commonwealth may 
have everywhere a higher and nobler citi- 
zenship. 

The methods of education are supposed 
to be continually advancing, and the pres- 
ent demand on the schools is that the pupil 
be developed not only intellectually but 
physically and morally as well. The world 
demands a finished product. It is the duty 
of school directors to secure for every 
school a thoroughly competent teacher re- 
gardless of cost. The instruction of the 
youth should be entrusted only to the most 
gifted, the noblest, and the best prepared 
teachers, and never to those who lack in 
skill, ability, or character. I wish I could 
impress upon you the necessity of employ- 
ing the best teachers, and only the best. 
When you place an incompetent teacher in 
any school you have taken one year that 
can never be replaced from the lives of 
those children. To steal money from a 
child is base, but to rob a child of his only 
chance to get an education is baser still. 
The supreme need of the rural schools is 
trained teachers, and it rests with you, 
gentlemen, to supply that need. 

Mr. President, I believe there is no body 
of men on whose shoulders rests a greater 
responsibility, or who are doing more to 
make noble and patriotic citizens, or from 
whom more is expected than from school 
directors of this country. As to how well 
they are making good their trust is shown 
by the attendance at these meetings. When 
men will spend money, give their time, and 
travel long distances that they may meet 
together to discuss and decide upon the 
best methods of conducting their work 
there need be no fear expressed for that 
branch of the state’s educational system. 

At this time I believe we have a right 
to demand for our protection, and the pro- 
tection of the children of this common- 
wealth, that the Department of Public In- 
struction give us a higher standard of 
qualifications for teachers. A uniform sys- 
tem of examinations may be helpful to this 
end, so that when we are to employ teach- 
ers we may know that the teacher holding 
a certificate issued by one county superin- 
tendent is as well qualified educationally as 
a teacher holding a certificate issued by any 
other county superintendent in the State. 

Again, on behalf of the directors here 
assembled, I wish to thank his Honor, the 
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Mayor of Harrisburg, for this cordial wel- 
come to the city and especially to thank 
the school authorities, city superintendent, 
and principal of the high school for their 
generous hospitality in annually throwing 
open this high school building for our use 
and comfort. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


A committee, consisting of Messrs, 
Bowen, Stottler, Lutz and Walker, was 
appointed to wait upon Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Murphy and conduct him to the place 
of meeting this afternoon. 


CONDITION OF OUR RURAL SCHOOLS, 


This important question was the subject 
of the paper by Dr. A. J. Simons, of New 
— Wayne county, which here fol- 
Ows: 

I hope to be brief and plain in the re- 
marks I make on this subject, so that all 
may get a clear understanding of the con- 
ditions we are attempting to describe. The 
paper will be confined to two subjects, the 
small school, and the township high school. 

The small rural school is the bane of the 
school system. All educators are agreed 
that consolidation of the schools would 
solve the problem. Can it be accomplished? 
Many are the obstacles, but if we are able 
to get at the cause we will stand a better 
chance of .getting a solution. 

The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation at Bethlehem last summer had a 
topic under discussion—Pressing Problems 
in Rural Schools. Many ideas were 
brought forth. Supt. Evans, of Columbia 
county, thought “the most pressing need of 
rural schools is the breaking up of super- 
stition—the country people are ignorant, 
believe in totems, pow-wows, signs, etc.” 
We country people are perhaps guilty, but 
not we alone. If we glance over the daily 
papers of the great City of Brotherly Love 
we read the cards of pow-wow doctors, 
clairvoyants, magic healers, fortune tellers, 
charlatans and quacks of almost endless 
variety and of miraculous abilities. Supt. 
Hamilton said, among other things, that 
“we must have an organized school system 
for our rural communities. We have been 
discussing the same old topics for the past 
twenty years, and have made little progress. 
We must have a new code or there is little 
hope for the country school.” Supt. Hamil- 
ton is getting at the foundation work for 
bettering the schools of the country dis- 
tricts. 

The laws are more to blame than any- 
thing else for the present condition of af- 
fairs, and especially the law in regard to 
distributing the state appropriation. One- 
third of the distribution is based on the 
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number of schools. This has served to 
multiply small schools and keep them in 
existence. The last minimum salary gives 
to the district for each teacher, where the 
wages previous to this law did not exceed 
$35 per month, $15 per month for each 
first-grade teacher, and $5 per month for 
each second grade teacher. The appropria- 
tion for each school is about $8 per month, 
for a seven months’ term. This makes the 
cost to the State, for each of these little 
schools, in the one case $23 per month, and 
in the other $13, an average probably of 
about $18 per month. Now the law, under 
certain conditions, allows directors to close 
these schools and transport the pupils to 
others. We wish most forcibly to call your 
attention to the fact that, if a school is 
closed and the children transported to 
another, this money is lost to the school 
district. In other words, the State pays 
$23 per month to keep up a school with 
from four to six pupils, but if the directors 
close this school and transport the children 
to another with better facilities, the district 
will lose this $23 per month. In many 
cases this amount would pay the cost of 
transportation. Is this intelligent legisla- 
tion? It is practically a fine for improving 
conditions. We do not ask for more 


money. but for an opportunity to use it with 


more intelligence. Safeguard this money 
in any way necessary, but give us a little 
more reasonable legislation along these 
lines. 

The majority of these small schools 
would in time be closed if this money 
could be used to defray the expense of 
transportation. Supt. Hamilton tells us 
that “at present only about ten per cent. 
of the schools could be consolidated on 
account of the roads, shape of township, 
etc.” I live in a sparsely settled part of the 
State and am familiar with quite a section 
of it, and I believe that if this money could 
be used in this way, most of the small 
schools would eventually disappear. I 
wish to emphasize this fact—we do not ask 
the State for more money, but for a more 
intelligent use of it. He tells us also that 
“the school code would have helped this 
some.” Under the school code, a district 
would lose none of the appropriation based 
on the number of schools by closing a 
School and transporting the pupils to a 
central school, as it now does. The dis- 
trict would lose the amount of money given 
the teacher under the minimum salary law. 
It would seem as though the State should 
pay as much for good work as for that 
which is almost good for nothing. 

Supt. Koehler, of Wayne county, says: 
“Of all the small schools within my knowl- 
edge there is not one worthy of the name. 
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It is almost impossible to secure a good 
teacher for such a school, and if a reason- 
ably good teacher is secured and has charge 
of such a school for two terms her useful- 
ness as a teacher is gone.” Our laws put 
a premium of $23 per month on such work. 
There will probably be a resolution offered 
by the legislative committee, asking the 
convention to recommend legislation to 
remedy this condition of affairs. A sim- 
ilar resolution was offered at the last ses- 
sion of this convention, and by them re- 
ferred to the commission in the school code. 
The object of this paper is to call your at- 
tention to this condition in the rural dis- 
tricts. We hope you will recommend the 
removal of this legal obstacle to rural 
school improvement. Some of you may 
think these schools are few in number and 
confined to some small area of our State; 
that it is merely a question of some small 
locality. I assure you that it is not. The 
number of these schools is great. I think 
I saw the statement that one-fourth of the 
schools of Chester county average six 
pupils and less. 

The last session of the legislature, after: 
revising the school code until it was so 
badly disfigured that His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Stuart was compelled to veto it, 
seemed to think it must do something to 
let the people know it was considering the 
school question. The rural districts from 
lack of organization and representation are 
always a mark, as there is little danger of 
their striking back. Hence the regulation 
in regard to township high schools. In the 
appropriation of funds for high schools at 
the last session of the legislature, the 
amount appropriated for borough and 
township high schools was made a com- 
mon fund, and the schools are classified 
alike. As far as appropriating money for 
borough schools is concerned the agricul- 
tural districts have no reason to offer ob- 
jection. We do think, however, that the 
amounts appropriated for borough and 
township high schools should be separate 
funds. As the situation now is the work- 
ing of the act of 1895, under which the 
township high schools have been organ- 
ized, is so badly distorted that the boroughs 
will receive most of the money. The rural 
districts will be largely robbed of the most 
beneficent legislation the State has ever 
given them. 

The township high schools are yet in 
their infancy, and the rural districts have 
many difficulties to overcome in getting their 
schools organized and properly equipped. 
There is prejudice against new things 
on account of ignorance, lack of funds, 
high taxes, etc. Under these conditions it 
seems unfair to compare them with borough 
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schools and to classify them accordingly. 
There would be far less reason to complain, 
however, if the comparison were made 
along the usual lines of work. It is not. 
It is a comparison of school machinery. 
You can readily see that in a comparison 
of this kind the township high schools must 
rank lower than the borough schools with 
the same length of course. We hope to be 
able to show that this is unjust. The only 
reason we have heard given for this regu- 
lation is that some of the rural school 
boards have counted eighth grade pupils 
as first-year high school pupils. This 
seems like a drastic method of correcting 
the evil. The course of study is under the 
supervision of the state department. Supt. 
Schaeffer, his deputies, and the high school 
inspectors seem to be competent to pass 
on this matter. 

These high schools are doing a great 
work in the rural districts, but this law will 
discourage and cripple them. It places 
them on an unfair basis for comparison. 
Many of these schools are doing as good 
work as their sister schools in the bor- 
oughs. Pupils from these schools enter our 
normal and preparatory schools and take 
equal standing with pupils from the bor- 
oughs that are of the same class of high 
school. They do this in many cases where 
the term in the rural school is a month 
shorter. A principal of one of our normal 
schools, where many pupils from township 
and borough high schools have attended, 
told me that, as a rule, they were better 
students and more thorough in scholar- 
ship. The small township high schools 
have been sneered at and called cheap 
schools, but there are many young men and 
women adorning the teacher’s profession 
and others working their way through the 
colleges and uriiversities who, but for these 
schools, would never have advanced beyond 
the seventh or eighth grade. 

There is an element in these rural schools 
that is seldom credited to them and in this 
case is entirely ignored. We hear a great 
deal about manual training and domestic 
science. It is accorded the place of honor 
in all educational meetings. A few years 
since it was object teaching, and a little 
later nature study. I do not mean to decry 
manual training or set myself in opposi- 
tion to our latest authorities on school mat- 
ters. The rural schools should have a 
high standing, if manual training is of 
sufficient importance to deserve the promi- 
nence given it in educational meetings. 
The boys and girls of the agricultural dis- 
tricts get four or five months of solid 
manual training out of every twelve, be- 
sides from one to two hours per day out 
of the other seven. This training is more 
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practical, more useful, requires more 
thought and intelligence than the manual 
training of the schools. One is practical 
life, the other artificial or imitation. It 
requires skill, thought, judgment, knowl- 
edge and self-reliance to perform even the 
seemingly simplest farm work. Supt. 
Coughlin tells us “there is quite a liberal 
education in the teaching of a stubborn 
calf to drink.” It requires skill and judg- 
ment to guide a plow so it will turn a nice 
furrow and do a good job, much more to 
do good work with a binder and the more 
complicated farm machinery. If any of 
you who are unfamiliar with farm work 
think it requires as little skill as it does to 
match, plane or square a board, try it and 
be undeceived. 

The farmer boy also learns to handle the 
axe, plane, saw, square, etc., to make many 
of the more rude implements necessary on 
the farm and to repair many breaks in the 
farm machinery. The girls learn to do at 
least plain sewing, cooking and ordinary 
house-work, to drive a nail without bruis- 
ing their fingers, and many other things. 
Frequently they can take care of a team 
and use the farm machinery as well as 
their brothers. 

These country boys and girls may not be 
able to use scientific terms, but they know 
how to do things and get results. There is 
always an Object to be accomplished, an 
end to be attained, when the farm boy or 
girl undertakes a task. It is not merely to 
acquire skill in the use of certain tools. 
The manual training of the farm is real 
work. If the one fails in his object it is 
but a few pieces of lumber spoiled; if the 
other does a poor job with the plow the 
crop is damaged. If the reaper is run 
without proper care, the machine is in- 
jured or the work poorly done, and the 
same result follows in all his work. The 
boy realizes the greater responsibility and 
reaps a corresponding benefit in personal 
power. Our township high school pupils 
should have the credit for this. They do 
not get it. 

There is another reason also why the 
township high schools can do more work 
than the borough schools in the same time. 
In most of our boroughs we see the boys 
and girls from eleven to eighteen crowding 
into the five-cent moving picture shows and 
other cheap places of amusement. In the 
country we are deprived of these civilizing 
(?) agencies. In their stead lessons for 
the next day are vrepared, and if there is 
more time to spare before retiring to bed, 
it is devoted to reading. These conditions 
are not taken into consideration in this 
school classification. 

What is the end we wish to arrive at? 
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It is a plea for better and more just school 
laws. Our commonwealth has agricultural 
interests so vast that it outstrips most of 
the great agricultural states of the West. 
The prices of farm products are advancing 
so rapidly that it is alarming the nation. 
Many of the best and most prosperous 
people of the rural districts are selling their 
farms and moving to the towns. Farms 
are being abandoned and taken up by 
foreigners. What is the trouble? Why 
this discontent with rural life? 

The great reason is poor school facilities ; 
the little country school, and the lack of 
schools of higher grades. The last un- 
just discrimination against township high 
schools, unless remedied by our next legis- 
lature, will further encourage this exodus 
from the country. In this beginning of the 
twentieth century the nation is alarmed at 
this concentration of the population. Is 
the best that our law-makers can do to 
remedy the evil—to put a practical fine of 
$23 per month on a rural district that 
closes a little school and tries to consoli- 
date its schools, and to cripple the rural 
high schools? Does not our commonwealth 
owe something better than this to our 
great agricultural interests? Is patriotism 


dying out in our legislative halls? Are the 
rural districts to be ignored in everything 


but taxation ? 

Supt. Moore rose at this point to correct 
the statement made about Chester county. 
These are quite exceptional schools of 
which he spoke in the remarks to which 
reference had just been made. 


BUILDING THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Mr. Harvey T. Hauer, of Lebanon, read 

the following interesting and suggestive 
paper on the up-to-date school house: 
_ The importance of proper school build- 
ing, the advantage to the pupil of correct 
methods in the planning and erection of the 
Structure, the artistic (or true) use and dis- 
position of materials of construction, and 
the observance and compliance with modern 
sanitary methods, is too frequently passed 
over lightly by school directors; probably 
for lack of time to attend to all these de- 
tails and the disinclination to assume all 
the multifarious annoyances connected with 
a project for a new building. Nearly 
always the building of a new school house 
is put off until the very last moment and 
until conditions can no longer be tolerated. 
Then a board takes up the task imposed 
and attempts to rush through the building 
Project as soon as it is possible to do so; 
and the sooner the responsibility is shifted 
the better some seem to like it. 

However, a different condition is being 
thrust upon the various boards by the pub- 
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lic. It has become known that too much 
money has been spent for work that is 
poorly done and buildings that are not 
properly adapted to their intended uses; 
in other words, that in many instances the 
funds expended should have purchased 
staunch materials, safe, secure and lasting 
construction and efficient sanitary devices 
instead of needlessly expensive materials, 
flimsy construction, meaningless ornament 
and inefficient sanitaries. Too many of 
our buildings are erected without any 
thought for the elimination of constant re- 
pairs; too many of them are copied from 
others with all defects repeated, and addi- 
tional ones frequently added; some are 
planned upon the same lines as dwelling 
houses and similar windows, doors, stair- 
ways, etc., used; while again others are 
merely ornamented factory buildings, put 
up in the crudest manner possible without 
any of the necessary conveniences and en- 
tirely lacking in proper communication of 
the rooms. 

To explain, let me say that within a year 
the writer has seen a large school building 
with an auditorium on the third floor under 
the roof, and leading to it a stairway of 
the light, residence pattern around three 
sides of an open well about twelve feet 
square; the doors of the auditorium open 
out upon the narrow platform enclosed by 
the light rail, and any rush of pupils from 
this room would immediately jam the plat- 
form, force out the flimsy rail and precipi- 
tate the children to the first floor, thirty 
feet below. One who has studied the re- 
sults of panics so as to plan to prevent 
them, shudders at the possibility for a 
calamity presented in such a case. 

Again, within the same period has he 
seen a supposedly modern structure erected 
with three rooms on each floor in which 
it was impossible to pass from the rear 
room into either of the front ones on any 
floor without going outside the building; 
where the floor joists were so flimsy that 
the windows rattled when pupils passed to 
and from classes; and where the vibration 
of the upper floors was so great that the 
plaster fell from the ceiling of the first 
floor rooms within six months, and the 
floors deflected so much as to necessitate 
placing in each lower room a girder and 
two iron post supports. Neither of the 
buildings mentioned had any sanitary de- 
vices or cloak rooms. A strip containing 
wire hooks was nailed on the wall of each 
room where clothing were hung to emit 
the disagreeable odor so well known to 
teachers and unavoidable in unventilated 
rooms in wet weather. No heed was paid 
to ventilation, one being heated by a stove 
in each room with its attendant noxious 
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gas and the dust of the ashes, the other by 
direct radiation, steam. Both were poorly 
lighted, the windows being of the residence 
type and size, and interior woodwork of 
similar beaded and flimsy patterns which 
seemed to have been made to collect dirt 
and keep it. They were heralded as 
“modern in every respect,” the corner- 
stones laid and dedications carried out by 
Patriotic Orders, flag raisings, etc., etc., 
only to prove disappointing in a few months 
when put to the uses for which they were 
intended, and both were in or adjacent to 
progressive and populous cities. 

So much for this class. The tax-paying 
public is getting awake and will not tolerate 
such work in the future. Neither will in- 
telligent Directors assume the responsi- 
bility any longer. There are quite a num- 
ber of honest, conscientious architects who 
have studied public school conditions and 
School House planning and who are better 
able to assume the task and prosecute it to 
a successful conclusion than persons who 
have not the necessary experience and 
training. If your architect is a business 
man and handles your project in a practical 
manner he will save you many times his 
meager commission in actual first cost and 
future repairs. 

To avoid just such evils as these you 
must start right. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania does not ask its school directors to 
burden themselves with the details of build- 
ing operations. Select an architect who 
has studied school conditions and under- 
stands school house building, and do so 
before you buy your site if you can. Then 
give him the conditions you wish embodied 
in the work and let him work up and study 
the problem with your superintendent and 
the board. Don’t have a “competition.” 
For it is usually only a sop to incompetents 
and an effort to cut prices, and the board 
usually knows before hand which of the 
competitors it prefers, and good architects 
don’t have to compete with incompetents 
or the village carpenter for their work. 
If you must have a competition, have a 
qualified disinterested expert to arrange it 
for you and to judge the plans. But this 
course would hardly pay in the case of 
small buildings. Pay your architect the 
regular commission, and demand of him 
strict honesty, prompt and efficient service 
and a rigid guarding of the interests of the 
board, and you will get it. No professional 
man values his integrity so highly as the 
architect who is educated in his profession. 

Your drawings and specifications will be 
complete in every detail and contractors 
can intelligently figure the cost of the work 
without guessing or allowing large sums for 
contingencies. Select a responsible con- 
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tractor, one who does not know everything; 
execute the standard contract with him and 
the board; and be sure to have him give a 
trust company’s bond instead of local, per- 
sonal bondsmen. 

But while some buildings were carelessly 
thrown together as here mentioned others 
were built elsewhere in a thoroughly con- 
sistent and rational manner with every 
detail studied and due regard given to 
utility, economy and artistic effect; and the 
cost of these was in many instances less 
than the failures mentioned. It is much 
more pleasant to review the good qualities 
of the successful ones than to deplore those 
which have failed, and we will accordingly 
turn our attention to these for our delibera- 
tions will be more pleasant, and one thrives 
better on pleasure than on sadness. 

The really Modern School, then, is placed 
upon a lavishly large tract, on high ground, 
where surface drainage is not directed 
toward the building, and is faced to the 
sun, using the north side for blank walls, 
stairways, etc., and occasionally a studio or 
drawing room where the unchanging north 
light is of advantage. If the site offered 
will not permit of this arrangement, get 
one that will. Real estate is always worth 
its price; there is nothing more stable in 
the world; and the additional cost of a 
properly situated plot is a mere trifle com- 
pared with the benefits achieved. 

Then place the building right, keeping 
well back from the street scenes and noises 
and yet leaving a roomy playground on the 
rear and sufficient space for light on each 
side. Don’t set it to one side of the plot 
so that the board can sell off part of the 
other side if it gets hard up. It won’t get 
hard up; and after the building is erected 
the only regret will be that it had not been 
placed in the middle of the plot. Don’t 
fence it up with any kind of fences; they 
are expensive, need constant repairs and 
children will ride on the gates and climb 
the fences. We did these things ourselves, 
and our progeny are of the same stuff. Put 
up a staunch and thoroughly rational build- 
ing, the good pupils will prize and protect 
it and the mischieveous ones will respect 
it. It is remakable how poor buildings 
are misused and damaged, and how good 
one are prized and respected. Twenty 
years ago we glazed a large building 
throughout with plate glass, to avoid the 
breakage of the small lights by mischievous 
persons during the vacation period, and up 
to this time not a single plate glass has 
been broken, while previously during two 
summer months every pane of small glass 
in an adjoining school had been broken by 
mischievous boys with stones and a small 
calibre rifle. The common cast-iron locks 
and latches are always broken, forced and 
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put out of commission, while the good 
modern hardware on a properly built door 
is never damaged or out of order. Do 
you see the point? If “any old thing ” will 
do for a school house it will be used and 
treated in any old way by the occupants. 

Don’t stint the foundations of your build- 
ing; every crack in the masonry is a lasting 
monument of the “penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy of a board. Don’t expect 
a wall to stand firm if a part of it is built 
on rock and part on the clayey deposits 
usually found in conjunction. Put a little 
extra money in the excavation of the soft 
places or in proper footings for the walls, 
and content yourself with the knowledge 
that you are saving ten times their cost in 
future repairs. Unequal settling of walls 
cracks and throws off plastering, ruins 
windows, causes the sashes to jam or work 
badlv, and opens up all kinds of chinks 
and cracks for the admission of cold air 
and dust, to say nothine of creaking and 
uneven floors and unsightly and unsafe 
conditions. 

Local materials are cheapest for the 
structure and usually most successful. The 
local mechanics are accustomed to the use 
of them and local labor is always cheaper 
than imported. Then again the local ma- 
terials always fit into the landscape and 
harmonize better with the surroundings 
than others; and your architect, if he un- 
derstands his business, can always produce 
an artistic result. If your local material is 
stone, don’t get plans for a brick structure 
and attempt to execute it in stone; the 
result will be disapnointing. If your pre- 
dominant local material is frame, import 
stone, brick or concrete, but never build 
of wood. It is too perishable, is always 
unseasoned when put into the building, 
and requires constant painting and repairs. 
Eliminate wood wherever the cost will 
permit, and rather add fifty. per cent. to the 
expense of the outside walls than build 
them of the current lumber. Generally 
brick walls cost only from fifteen to eight- 
een per cent. more than wood, and this first 
cost is soon saved in the painting alone. 
The general manager of one of the largest 
coal operating companies in the country 
a short time ago severely reprimanded the 
writer for yielding to the commands of a 
school board and building them two frame 
buildings, even though he admitted that 
his superintendents pronounced the lumber 
in them better than his own company could 
purchase, and was satisfied that I had used 
every honorable means to have the board 
use stone instead. His company paid about 
four-fifths of the taxes in that district, and 
he knew what to look forward to. 

The best and most economical building is 
to-day planned carefully to accomodate the 





directors, teachers and pupils; tq have ap- 
pointments for every use they require of 
it, to be safe in case of fire or panic, to 
be sanitary in every respect and easily 
kept so, and supplied with appliances and 
devices to keep the pupils in perfect health 
of mind and body while they inhabit it, 
so they may be best fitted to receive and 
assimilate the instruction imparted. Their 
school room should be a pleasure to them; 
they should never tire of its environment, 
nor wish to be away from it; they should 
be comfortably seated, not crowded, and 
have sufficient light and pure air, and plenty 
of space for play and recreation. 

Now to detail as to how these results 
may be brought about: 

One wide entrance is usually sufficient 
for a building of moderate size, and a vesti- 
bule helps to keep out cold and dust. Door 
checks keep the outside doors closed, and 
permit of easy opening when required; and 
panic bolts hold them so that they cannot 
fail to unlock and open when pressed 
against on the inside. 

Make the floors of the hall of concrete 
and walls of brick because the heaters are 
usually located under them and they should 
be fireproof; also construct the stairways 
between brick walls and build a brick wall 
between the flights, instead of a hand rail, 
easily broken down in a panic. 

A sanitary drinking fount in the hall is 
economical and prevents spread of disease. 

A room for the use of principal and 
teachers, and for meetings of the Board 
is a necessity. If the members of the 
board must hold their meetings in the 
school room where they are cramped into 
a seat made for a thirteen-year old pupil, 
they are usually glad to hurrv through the 
business, leaving many things undone in 
order to get away from unpleasant condi- 
tions. If they hold them at a neighboring 
hotel, they are likely to remain too long. 
Directors serve without pay, many make 
great sacrifices of time and convenience, 
and they are entitled to fairly good accom- 
modations for their work. Then, too, 
parents frequently come to consult with 
the principal or teacher and should not be 
compelled to do so in the school room: and 
teachers should have a place for assembling 
for mutual exchange of opinions and conse- 
quent benefit. 

Have easy communication throughout, 
avoid cramped, narrowed or dark passage- 
ways, keep halls well lighted, have absolute 
privacy and separation of sexes in toilet 
rooms or passages leading to them; these 
things are very easily accomplished in a 
good plan. 

The school room should not be too large. 
Many have been made abnormally so. 
About fifteen to eighteen feet floor space 
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for each pupil, and about forty pupils to 
a room seems good. This gives a room 
about 24 by 32 feet for primary grades 
and may be 26 by 34 feet for higher grades. 
These sizes keep the rooms within the limits 
of the proper span for mechantable size 
joists and timbers without the use of. posts 
or girders. 

Generally there is an excess of floor 
space in the usual basement, for a building 
should never be erected without excavating 
the basement throughout. This space can 
be used very advantageously for heaters, 
sanitaries, fuel storage and the balance for 
play rooms. No thinking board will ever 
store old books, desks, rubbish, etc., in the 
basement. These things make excellent 
fuel. The remaining space makes good 
play rooms for rainy days, but should not 
be used at other times as they are usually 
not very well ventilated. 

If an auditorium is contemplated, put it 
on the first floor where it will be of most 
use; study rooms may be made above; but 
the public should not be asked to climb 
stairways, and elderly persons who could 
enjoy the public gatherings cannot do so. 
If you have an auditorium use it for all 
kinds of educational gatherings, and if 
enough outsiders do not present themselves 
have meetings of your own. 

The cloak room is the most important of 
all. Here are gathered and hung together 
the wraps of pupils from all walks of life, 
some of them not as clean as they should 
be, and many carrying disease germs. Your 
health officer, investigating the cause of an 
outbreak of contagious disease, always dis- 
covers that Willie Jones’s sister contracted 
a mild case of scarlatina, that Willie hung 
his overcoat between Johnny Brown’s and 
Sammy Burns’ and that each of these con- 
tracted the disease, and before it could be 
successfully checked had communicated it 
in a more or less virulent type to a dozen 
others. Measles, diphtheria, small-pox, and 
similar diseases all come under the same 
head and the condition of the pupil’s gen- 
eral health determines whether the case re- 
sults fatally or not. Fumigation obviates 
the transfer of disease by means of books 
and the walls and furniture of the school 
room, but it is not practical to fumigate 
the clothing although it might be well to 
so construct wardrobes as to make this 
possible. Even then only such clothing 
as is discarded during school sessions could 
be treated. 

Provide large cloak rooms, place rails 
and hooks in them so that the clothing of 
one pupil does not touch that of another; 
nor hang against the walls. Ventilate the 
cloak rooms as thoroughly or more so than 
the class rooms and provide means for dry- 
ing the clothes in wet weather. This 
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latter can always be done very inexpen- 
sively in a properly constructed building, 
Have the wardrobes communicate with class 
rooms so that the teacher has control of 
them, and not with halls which admits of 
theft and meddling with wraps. If it is 
desirable to dismiss larger pupils through 
the cloak rooms so that they can take their 
wraps with them, have the hall door pro- 
vided with a self-closing device and put on 
a unit lock which is always open from the 
interior and always locked from the out- 
side. This is unnecessary with small 
pupils, for teachers must assist them with 
their wraps. 

Cover the walls with prepared and 
painted burlap instead of wainscoting, and 
so avoid lodging places for offensive 
vermin. For if lice or bugs once get a 
footing behind and in the joints of the 
ordinary wainscotting it is almost impos- 
sible to get rid of them without tearing out 
the same. There is no use trying to con- 
ceal the fact that both these pests exist in 
schools to a greater or less extent. Burlap 
is cheap, adheres firmly to the plaster, 
stands all kinds of rough treatment with- 
out damage, and can be scrubbed and re- 
painted as often as desired. It is as useful 
for the class rooms and halls as for the 
cloak rooms. 

Light the rooms well but not too brightly 
and group the windows. Twenty per cent. 
of the floor ‘surface gives a sufficient glass 
surface for any ordinary room. Always 
light from the rear and left of the pupils if 
possible. Lighting from one side only, is 
a good thing for architects or we would 
have all kinds of trouble to plan the larger 
types of buildings. But from two sides 
seems some better. The cross shadows 
which form the basis of the argument for 
unilateral lighting do not occur in practice 
to so great an extent as in theory. If the 
ceilings are white they diffuse the light 
very satisfactorily, but side walls should 
be slightly tinted to avoid glare and trans- 
lucent white shades can be used to diffuse 
the direct rays of the sun. 

Now let us all take a deep breath, clear 
our throats and tackle the subject of heat- 
ing and ventilation. 

Let us assume as a fairly correct fact 
that half the average child’s waking hours 
are spent in the school room, and at most 
only three or four hours in the open ait. 
Then take the additional fact that very few 
of their homes are ventilated at all and 
are, for the most part of the school months, 
closed up tight; and we see the imperative 
necessity for proper heating and ventila- 
tion. Then remember that the first result 
of inhaling impure air is an inclination to 
suspend brain action, become drowsy and 
sleep, and you have a condition of your 
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pupil that is absolutely averse to the recep- 
tion of any instruction, much less the 
possibility of clear perception and com- 
prehension of any knowledge that the 
faithful and conscientious teacher may 
strive to impart. The pupils are dull and 
listless and the teacher anxious and dis- 
tracted, and so to a great extent the funds 
expended for education carried on in un- 
ventilated buildings are more than wasted, 
because the conditions forced upon the 
child are sure to undermine its health to a 
greater or less degree, in addition to un- 
fitting it to receive and comprehend the 
knowledge sought to be imparted. Is it not, 
then, almost criminal to enforce such con- 
ditions upon the pupil and teacher? and 
does it not detract more than any other 
thing from a healthy and intellectual race? 
One can almost tell by examining the rec- 
ords of progress in various districts, which 
have properly ventilated schools and which 
have not. It is true both classes finish at 
some time or other, but there is a vast dif- 
ference between having finished the com- 
mon school course and having learned and 
mastered its studies. 

Heating and ventilation divested of its 
intricacies and useless condition and appli- 
ances is neither difficult nor expensive. It 
can be accomplished in almost any way you 
wish, by individual heaters in each room, 


by a plant in the basement, by warm air, 
or steam, by gravity or a fan system of 


forced ventilation. All can be made effi- 
cient and range in expense about in the 
order named. Whatever system is used 
must be indirect, not the counterfeit direct- 
indirect, semi-direct or semi-indirect. To 
be plainer, a very large quantity of warm 
(not hot) air must slowly be introduced 
into the rooms, and at least 75 per cent. 
of it removed; the entire volume being 
sufficient to completely replace and change 
all the air in each room every fifteen or 
eighteen minutes. This must be done with- 
out any appreciable draft and the rooms 
must be uniformly heated and ventilated in 
all parts. With these conditions you are 
probably conversant, but how to produce 
and perpetuate them in the best and most 
economical manner is a different condition, 
especially when it is a fact that but few of 


.the many companies exploiting “systems” 


have proper knowledge of the conditions 
and requirements and some make no at- 
tempt at all to carry them out. Many of 
the heralded “ systems” are not systems at 
all, but merely schemes to sell the goods, 
put them in place, and collect the money. 
_ Let me give one instance: An architect 
in planning a school building was told by 
the board that they would heat from a 
Stove in each room; but he persuaded them 
to put in the heat and vent flues so as to 





admit a good plant at some future time. 
Before the building was occupied one of 
the “system” representatives induced the 
board to permit him to instal his “ system”: 
which was done. An examination showed 
that the “smart aleck” had walled uv the 
vent flues and put the vent registers at the 
base of and in the same flue as the smoke 
pipe—hence neither will work. The com- 
pany have their money and say they can’t 
understand it. A further expense of about 
$500 will cause this plant to work satis- 
factorily. 

I wish it were possible here to go deeply 
into the details of heating and ventilation, 
for I feel sure you would be benefited by 
the consideration of it. But a long paper 
could be advantageously written on that 
subject alone. Suffice it to say that what- 
ever system you use should be in complete 
harmony with the plans for your school, 
and your architect should have sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to know whether 
the system will work or not. It will not 
do to try to put in a plant or system like 
one you saw here or there. Each must be 
designed for its building only and no two 
successful ones were ever alike, or hardly 
similar. 

Place your heaters, whatever kind they 
are, in the basement; surround them with 
incombustible, walls and cover them in the 
same manner; don’t be content with a mere 
asbestos, brick or wire lath and concrete 
covering, but make the first floor above 
them of fireproof construction. They are 
usually placed under the entrance halls and 
a concrete or other fireproof floor is a de- 
cided advantage there and a real economy 
because wood floors are wet in bad weather, 
and soon wear out and are very noisy and 
difficult to keep clean. 

If a gravity system is used, you must 
content yourself with taking fresh air in 
at the basement windows. If a forced 
system, you can draw it down from the 
roof and avoid dust, leaves, etc., in the 
cold air rooms and ducts. Have the damp- 
ers adjusted so that the air can be tempered 
to keep the rooms at 70°. A room too hot 
is probably worse than one too cold, and 
at the floor it must be as warm as at the 
ceiling. The circulation of air must be 
arranged so that cold air falling from 
grouped windows does not creep along the 
floors and cause cold feet. Don’t attempt 
any direct radiation unless you have the 
heating system entirely separate from the 
ventilation. The semi-direct, direct-indi- 
rect and other similar system which admit 
cold air directly under, and pass it up 
through each radiator, never work satisfac- 
torily. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say, Have 
all heat and vent ducts of incombustible 
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materials. Some expensive and very re- 
cent buildings. have been supplied with 
wooden vent ducts. These gather lint and 
dust from sweeping which covers their 
sides and becomes very combustible, A 
$400,000 building in one of our Pennsyl- 
vania cities was a short time ago, nearly 
destroyed by a fire originating in a wooden 
vent duct, and no one could understand 
how it was possible for the fire to spread 
so rapidly until it was discovered that the 
lint and fine dust lodged in the vent ducts 
had ignited like so much gunpowder and 
spread the fire throughout the entire struc- 
ture. All the wood ducts were charred 
and blackened on the inside. For the 
same reason discard any system involving 
underfloor ventilation ; and any in which the 
ventilation of the rooms and that of the 
sanitaries is combined. Ventilate each 
separately. 

For sanitaries it is nearly always possible 
to use water-closets or latrines. Even in 
the small rural schools they can be cheaply 
installed—and they are so much better than 
dry and earth-closet systems. Have the 
closets within the building, or in an addi- 
tion connected with it, and always well 
heated and lighted. Give them ample 
space, and make it possible to “turn in the 
hose” and do it frequently. Clean them 


every day and eliminate wood except for 
seats. Avoid too much ventilation of the 
seats themselves, as the cold currents are 
apt to prove injurious. Ventilate the toilet 
rooms separately, not through the closet 


system. Disinfect them frequently and 
provide wash basins and other necessary 
toilet articles. 

It is impossible to go further into details 
as to the different grades of materials, 
how roofs and gutters should be con- 
structed, doors hung, window frames built 
up, floors painted and kept clean; which 
plasters are best for walls and how cracked 
and falling ceilings can be avoided; how 
the janitor’s work can be made more effi- 


cient; what vacuum cleaning is worth from. 


a sanitary aspect; how blackboard dust 
should be removed; how building contracts 
should be drawn up and a thousand other 
but equally important things—all these 
should be left to be worked out by your 
architect. 

Handle your school building project with- 
out sentiment; apply modern business 
methods to the proposition at all times; 
keep the transaction always open and free 
before the public whom you serve; and ere 
long the ramshackle public school building, 
as well as the expensive monstrosity mas- 
querading under the same name, will be 
things known only in memory and then for- 
ever forgotten. 

Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE session of the afternoon was 
opened with the address of the presi- 
dent, Mr. J. A. Steese, of Mt. Holly 
Springs. Mr. Steese thanked the conven- 
tion for the honor of his election, but re- 
marked that along with the honor there 
went a good deal of work. He said that 
he had endeavored to get a comprehensive 
view of the school situation in Pennsyl- 
vania by conversing with all sorts of school 
men. It has been a revelation. We have 
talked of many things at these meetings 
which we have said ought to be done. 
Many of them, if we but knew it, are 
already accomplished facts in some com- 
munities. Nearly all the subjects discussed 
in the last few years are now being put into 
practice in many places. We have heard 
that the good old times in education in this 
State were better than the present, but it 
is not true. There is now as much thought 
put into the conduct of the schools as into 
other business. Pennsylvania is the su- 
perior educationally of any State in the 
Union. 

What the director may try to do for his 
schools depends on his views of the purpose 
of education. At one time it was thought 
that the purpose of education was to pre- 
pare for a reading of the Scriptures. A 
better definition of education is “ adjusting 
the individual to his environment.” The 
same problems have been before educators 
from time immemorial. Garfield said that 
there were two ends to be accomplished, 
mental discipline and the acquisition of 
useful knowledge. Happily these two can 
be acquired at one time. Huxley said that 
the best result of education is to make the 
individual do what he has to do, in the way 
it ought to be done, whether he wanted to 
do it or not. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon 
industrial education. The future of this 
country depends upon our industrial su- 
premacy, which in turn depends on indus- 
trial education. 

But love of knowledge for its own sake 
ought not to be overlooked. We must 
know how to earn bread and butter, but 


we must not neglect the spirit. The schools | 


should emphasize the beauty of things for 
the sake of beauty alone. Too often 
teachers forget that what we teach has 
higher ends than mere knowledge. The 
beauty of right living should be magnified. 
All can be artists in that field. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was now intro- 
duced and expressed his appreciation of the 
very enthusiastic reception accorded him. 
He said: “ Nothing is more gratifying than 
to survey this convention. You directors 
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come here in the spirit of patriotism. To 
my mind this is significant. I think Dr. 
Schaeffer said that Pennsylvania leads the 
other States in the number of its conven- 
tions. My experience would lead me 
to believe this to be true. It is significant 
of expanding intelligence, and growing 
strength in all that makes for good citizen- 
ship.” The Lieutenant-Governor continued 
in the following paper: 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR MURPHY’S ADDRESS. 


Members of the School Directors Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania:—In the course of 
the past few years it has been my privilege 
to address a number of important repre- 
sentative bodies of Pennsylvania, but I do 
not now recall having stood before any 
assembly of citizens of our State whose 
work was anything like so important in 
its final results, in the extent of its in- 
fluence, as that which has been intrusted to 
your hands. 

Our assemblymen and senators gather in 
this city every two years to make laws to 
govern the lives of men and women, and 
undoubtedly that is an important work. 
They hope all the laws they make will be 
good, and some of them are good, but some 
are bad—the only way to test them is to try 
them. Then, if they are found to be bad, 
the legislators get together again and re- 
peal them—that is one redeeming feature 
about a bad law; it can always be repealed. 

But the work which has been committed 
to your hands, the guardians of our public 
schools, is more important than that which 
confronts our law-makers; at least, it is 
more important that you shall not make 
mistakes, for, while they are merely fram- 
ing laws which here and there touch the 
lives of the people, the schools are engaged 
in the important work of moulding and 
making the lives of the future citizenship, 
as it were, hewing out and framing the tim- 
bers of the Ship of State that is to be. 
And a mistake there made is not easily cor- 
rected. In deed, a serious mistake can 
never be corrected. Not only may it mar 
the entire length of life of its unfortunate 
little victims, but they in turn have their 
influence upon other lives, and in the end 
the result is incalculable. 

All Motion not Progress—But I feel 
that I do not need to dwell upon the impor- 
tance of your work. The fact that you are 
here in this convention is abundant evidence 
that you want to improve it—to do for it 
the best you can. I was about to say it 
is evidence that you want to make progress 
in the work, and doubtless it is; but I feel 
like being very chary in the use of that 
word “progress.” Not that progress, real 
Progress, is not needed in our schools. But 
it should be remembered that all motion is 
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not progress.: I recall that a few years ago 
I took a notion that I was taking on too 
much avoirdupois, and my physician ad- 
vised me that riding a bicycle might keep 
it down; so I started, like most beginners, 
I suppose. I accomplished a tremendous 
amount of motion—there was no doubt 
about that. I ran to this side of the road, 
and then to the other, and sometimes I 
seemed to be going to both sides at once. 
But the amount of progress I made was 
very limited indeed. I mean no harsh com- 
parison, and certainly do not mean to be 
unjust, when I express the fear that not a 
little of the so-called progress which has 
marked our educational life in the past few 
decades has been on the order of that made 
by the amateur bicyclist. 

That there has been a very great advance 
made in our public schools, it would be 
folly to even question. Undoubtedly many 
of the methods now in use are a great im- 
provement upon those they supplanted. 
But, at the risk of being called an old fogy 
and a mossback, I am going to express a 
doubt whether all of them are of this char- 
acter. Perhaps I have no business to 
harbor such a doubt, for I am not a prac- 
tical school man. I have never taught, 
and am not connected with the school sys- 
tem in any way. But, “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” And I do come into 
daily contact with the product of our school 
system, and I talk with other men who do, 
and there is a general agreement that, con- 
sidering the machinery and facilities at 
command, this product is in many respects 
not what it ought to be. In some partic- 
ulars, indeed, not up to the standard that 
was attained when the facilities were in- 
ferior to what they are now. To inquire 
if this is so, and if it is true, to correct it, 
is the most important task which could 
engage the attention of you gentlemen be- 
fore me. 

As for myself, I shall neither try to 
locate what defects there may be, nor pre- 
scribe a remedy for them, nor shall I diag- 
nose the exact causes. But, I may suggest 
that one of them, and possibly the chief 
one, has been the attempt to do too much. 
You gentlemen of the school boards, the 
school superintendents, and the _ school 
teachers, have all been earnest and anxious 
to do everything that would advance the 
schools, that would do more for the pupils, 
that would give every boy and girl a better 
capital on which to start the business of 
life. And when somebody came along 
with a new principle of education, which 
he enthusiastically guaranteed to do this 
work, you have been perhaps a trifle too 
ready to accept his word and give his plan 
a trial. At the same time, in some other 
section, another and a different plan was 
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getting a trial, perhaps a number of them. 
The result, gentlemen, you know better 
than I do. There has been progress. But 
don’t you think yourselves that in order 
to accomplish it there has been entirely too 
much wobbling about from one side of the 
road to the other, as in the case of the 
novice on the bicycle? 

Children’s Work and Play.—Let me illus- 
trate. A few years ago there arose a 
prophet among the country’s educators, who 
soon had a brand new doctrine in every- 
body’s mouth. This doctrine, as I have 
heard it discussed in school circles, was 
very delightful indeed. It spread over the 
land, and we who were not in school could 
not help hearing about it. The whole 
thing was very simple. School work was to 
be disguised as play—a sort of sugar-coat- 
ing, as it were. The child was to be started 
in at real play, and real work was to be 
gradually substitiited and so deftly that he 
would never know the difference. The 
result was clear. Pretty soon the child 
would be working like a beaver, getting 
an education, and all the time would be 
thinking he was playing and having what 
he would probably call a “ bully good time.” 
It was a great scheme and seems to have 
had only one defect—it wouldn’t work. 
They couldn’t fool the boys and girls. The 
youngsters knew the difference between 
work and play, and always will, and always 
ought to. If they don’t, it should be taught 
to them, and along with it that they are 
equally necessary and pleasant and profit- 
able. The country has never had a better 
exponent of this fact than the somewhat 
strenuous, and certainly forceful Chief Ex- 
ecutive who is now hunting in Africa. No 
man I have ever known could do so much 
work, nor does any ever play harder when 
he plays. As directors of our school sys- 
tem, I ask you never to give your consent 
to any plan, however glibly presented, 
which has for its object the confusing of 
work and play, or the depriving of the little 
folks of the playtime which is theirs by 
right. Be not a party to any attempt to 
steal from them their childhood. If God 
had intended that they should be mature 
from the very beginning he would have 
so created them. 

A good many schools are just getting 
back from another excursion to the side of 
the educational road which was also noticed 
outside of school circles. Somebody de- 
cided that if children were taught to write 
with perpendicular strokes, instead of the 
old-fashioned oblique ones, they would learn 
penmanship more quickly and write more 
legibly. Possibly that was true, but it has 
also developed that if so taught the children 
wrote so much alike that they might as well 
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have had rubber stamps made and print 
with them. Their penmanship lost the 
valuable feature of individuality, and any- 
thing which tends to kill a pupil’s individ- 
uality in any degree cannot be thrown out 
of the schoolroom too soon. When the 
schools began to send forth pupils who did 
vertical writing it was discovered that they 
weren’t wanted in the counting houses, or 
any place else where penmanship comes 
into play. The cashier at a Johnstown Bank 
where teachers’ checks were paid said he 
could pick up a dozen of those checks in- 
dorsed in vertical handwriting and, so far 
as appearance was concerned, every name 
might have been written by the same per- 
son.- So vertical writing has gone the 
way of various other fads. 

Don’t Try Hobbies on the Children— 
Now, there is not any question that in 
every such case the intention is of the very 
best. The purpose is to improve the 
schools, and so anxious are the authorities 
to that end that they are misled into trying 
this thing and that, until it is a fact that 
not a few of our public schools have been 
turned into experiment stations. This man 
is allowed to introduce his hobby and try 
it on the boys and girls. That man is 
allowed to try another, and soon we find 
that we have so many of these fads, these 
non-essentials, in our curriculum, that we 
must do either one of two things—we must 
slight the practical and necessary elements 
of an education, the solid foundation, or 
we must overburden the lives of the chil- 
dren with night study, which deprives them 
of the rights of their childhood and very 
often breaks down their health. 

As one who is interested in the future 
of our Commonwealth, who is anxious that 
the citizens of the future shall be the very 
best men and women, the very soundest 
men and women, mentally and physically, 
I call upon you gentlemen here assembled 
to see that these two abuses are corrected. 
This matter of overcrowding the children 
is no trivial one. It has assumed its place 
among the questions of state, here and 
abroad. The scholars of Germany have 
long been the boast and pride of the nation. 
New studies were piled on top of each 
other until the list was appalling. But Ger- 
many has opened the valve and is relieving 
the pressure. Within the past few years 
there has been a tremendous wave of child 
suicide there. Investigation showed that 
in nearly every case the cause was over- 
study, faiure to pass examinations, or some- 
thing connected with the high pressure 
methods of education there. Shattered 
nerves and broken health were traced to 
the same cause. Let us be careful that 
we do not fall into the same error. Let us 
be careful that we do not rejoice too much 
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in the prize pupil, and hold him up too per- 
sistently as an example, trying to make the 
balance measure up to him. Perhaps the 
most serious example of what I mean is 
the case of William James Sidis, the 
eleven-year-old prodigy of Harvard Uni- 
versity. His mental accomplishments sur- 
pass anything heretofore known of one of 
his age; and his entrance into Harvard 
astonished the educatiqnal world. But his 
researches to establish the fourth dimension 
and his work in preparing a new and im- 
proved Greek and Latin Grammar, with 
other studies, has produced what was freely 
predicted—a complete physical breakdown. 
And this is the danger in hothouse forcing 
the mind of a child to the limit. A neces- 
sary number of years in childhood devoted 
to laying a foundation for future health is 
far more to be desired than ever so much 
fame as a mental prodigy, coupled with 
a broken-down body. 

A Plea for the Dull Boy—tIndeed, if I 
may, I would like to put in a plea before 
this body for the dull boy, the stupid boy. 
Too often he is neglected by the teacher 
and by the school authorities in planning 
and adopting their course of study. He is 
chastised and shamed and made to feel 
humiliated. You have seen him cry, 
haven't you, and declare ne never wanted 
to go to school again? Perhaps his teacher 
would be glad if he didn’t come back. But 
don’t drive him away simply because he 
doesn’t find it easy to come up to your 
standard. Stupid boys are not always 
stupid men. The dull boys have brought 
some of the fairest gifts to lay at the feet 
of science and art. They have given richly 
to literature, and poesy has been clothed 
in her most brilliant colors. Newton, who 
unfolded the mystery of the heavens, was 
a dull boy and stood at the foot of his class. 
Shakespeare, a dull boy, gave to English 
literature her most priceless jewels. In 
front of Trinity College, Dublin, stands a 
statue of humanity’s sweetest singer, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and he was called a 
dunce. Chalmers, Scotland’s greatest 
preacher, was expelled from St. Andrews’ 
College for stupidity. Sir Walter Scott, 
the greatest novelist of his age, was in his 
youth called a blockhead, and Henry Ward 
Beecher, the most eloquent pulpit orator of 
his times, indeed of his century, was the 
last boy in his class from whom anything 
great was expected; and it is said that the 
college authorities gave him his diploma 
with reluctance. These examples might be 
continued indefinitely. And so I plead 
with you in planning the important work 
you have in hand, take some account of 
the dull boy. Don’t drive him out of 
school, and don’t allow him to leave until 





he has everything you can give him. He 
may astgnish you some day with his ac- 
complishments. 

Some Things the State Expects—It 
seems to me, gentlemen, there are certain 
things which the State has a right to expect 
you to do for its children, with the school 
machinery at your command, and certain 
other things which it has no right to expect 
you todo. It expects you to give the boys 
and girls the best practical capital possible 
in the great business of being useful and 
happy members of society. And here it 
seems to me is the form that capital ought 
to take: 

First: Every child at the close of his ele- 
mentary school work ought to be able to 
read. Now that may sound simple, but 
there are plenty of college graduates who 
cannot read, who cannot pass over the 
printed page and gather all its beauties and 
riches. ‘The youth who can really read, 
not merely pronounce words, has a good 
start. He has it within his power to 
acquire a liberal education, whether he 
ever sees the inside of a college. 

Second: The child who has finished our 
elementary schools should be able to speak 
and write correct English. It shows that 
there is something wrong when youths who 
are studying Latin or other alien tongues, 
dead or alive, use such expressions in writ- 
ing and speaking as “I done” or “I have 
saw.” Evidently the emphasis is being put 
on the wrong place. 

Third: Let the pupils of our common 
schools be taught how to spell. That they 
are not, is the testimony of practically 
everybody who comes in contact with their 
work—and certainly if they don’t learn it 
in the elementary grades they won’t learn 
it at all. In a test at Northwestern Uni- 
versity a few months ago, college students 
in large numbers missed such words as 
“irregular,” “apprentice,” “magazine,” 
“ municipal,” “intelligence” and so on. 

Fourth: Every pupil should have a suffi- 
cient knowledge of arithmetic to serve him 
in the everyday business of life, to make 
his own calculations, to prevent him from 
being cheated. And that should be thor- 
oughly instilled in the mind before any- 
thing more ambitious is undertaken. I am 
even old-fashioned enough to think the 
youngsters should know the multiplication 
table, which I understand has been abol- 
ished in some schools as being an exercise 
not exactly psychologically correct. It is 
said to interfere with the proper relation 
of the percept and the concept, or some- 
thing of that sort. Now I don’t know any- 
thing about the percept and the concept, 
but I do know that a pupil who can’t tell 
the cost of 108% pounds of wheat at 734 
cents a pound, hasn’t had “ what is coming 
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to him” in the public schools. It. isn’t 
absolutely necessary that every boy know 
something about algebra before he leaves 
the elementary grades—let him get that if 
it can be given. But it is quite necessary 
that he know whether his neighbor is charg- 
ing him too much interest for the $125 he 
borrowed from him at six per cent. and 
paid back in monthly installments. 

Lay a Solid Foundation—Now I would 
not have you gentlemen think I am trying 
to criticize or find fault with the work of 
your hands. Much of it has been well 
done. What I am trying to do is to point 
out to you some of the things—the main 
things—which the State expects and de- 
mands in return for the liberal appropria- 
tion it makes each year for the cause of 
education. It is possible to give all the 
children a great deal more than the things 
I have enumerated, no doubt, but these 
should be kept to the front and not over- 
shadowed by other and newer things. The 
State does not ask you to make musicians 
of its boys and girls, or artists, or linguists. 
It merely asks that in its elementary studies 
vou give them the foundation for a sound 
English education. Above that, let the 


high school, the academy, and the college 
find their proper work. 
There are in the United States at the 


present time, probably some eighteen mil- 
lion public school pupils in all departments. 
Of these, less than one in twenty will en- 
ter high school; not over one in fifty will 
enter college. The other nineteen, the 
other forty-nine—will go through life with 
what education they got in the elementary 
school, added to in the case of two or three 
of the forty-nine, by what they get in high 
school. Is it not then, an error, if we 
order the work in our public schools on the 
basis of a mere preparation for high school 
and college? Let us get as many as we 
possibly can of our boys and girls into col- 
lege. Let us encourage them in every 
possible way; but just at this moment, gen- 
tlemen, and in this company, I feel it my 
duty to put in a plea for the forty-nine 
boys and girls who must stay at home, and 
whose educational advantages end with 
what they acquire in the public schools, 
and what the public schools give them 
power to acquire independently. 

Technical Schools Coming..—There are 
various other matters in connection with 
the public schools which I might discuss 
with you here—questions that are receiving 
attention in business and industrial as well 
as educational circles. One of these is the 
problem of technical education. How far 
shall the public schools be used to teach to 
the boys and girls the trades and duties 
they will perform in after life? or shall 
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they be so used at all? Already something 
has been undertaken in the form of manual 
training, but the verdict does not seem to 
be by any means unanimous one way or the 
other. One thing certain is that this sort 
of training should not be allowed to en- 
croach upon the time required for laying 
the solid foundation I have already re- 
ferred to. 

Technical schools, for the training of 
skilled workmen, have already come to Ger- 
many, to Belgium, and to other European 
countries. They form important factors 
in the educational system of each country. 
They are coming in this country. At the 
University of Cincinnati a combination 
course prevails, in which it is arranged 
that young men take half their time in the 
shop and half in the college, and at the 
end of six years may come out both college 
graduates and skilled mechanics. Similar 
arrangements prevail at the Carnegie Tech- 
nical School in Pittsburg and at the Lewis 
Institute in Chicago. In Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, too, and I am informed in Al- 
toona, in our own State, the public schools 
have entered into an arrangement directed 
I am not inti- 
mately informed as to the results of this 
system of education, but they ought to 
prove eminently satisfactory where the 
students are well advanced in maturity of 
mind and body, as they undoubtedly are in 
the college institutions mentioned, which 
are sustained largely by private financial 
endowments, without assistance from the 
State. While I have no doubt that the 
work of these institutions is highly bene- 
ficial, I yet sincerely doubt if it is the 
proper thing for a technical or training 
school education to be mixed up with the 
means and methods by which the State 
exerts herself so strongly to procure for all 
her children the elements of a good Eng- 
lish education. 

Pensions for School Teachers.—Another 
question which might properly receive the 
attention of the school people of Pennsyl- 
vania to-day is that of pensioning teachers 
who have been long in the service. Indeed, 
I believe some such system is already in 
operation in the city where you are now 
meeting, though I do not know its details. 
But a proper pension system ought to put 
our teaching forces on a more permanent 
basis. Heretofore, probably not over ten 
per cent. of our school teachers have 
looked upon the work as a permanent pro- 
fession. Nine out of ten of the men en- 
gaged therein look upon it merely as a 
stepping-stone to something else—law, 
medicine or the ministry. Nine out of ten 
of the young women who taught were 
coaxed away to the marriage altar about 
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the time they began to understand their 
work. Undoubtedly much good teaching 
was thus secured, but I think you will agree 
that our schools will not be what they ought 
to be until the majority of our teaching 
force can be regarded as permanent, com- 
posed of men and women who intend to 
make teaching a life work and prepare 
themselves with that end in view. A long 
step towards this desirable end would be 
the establishment of a pension fund. Al- 
ready a number of States have taken such 
action. Last year Maryland provided for 
the payment to aged and indigent teachers 
of a pension of $200 per annum, Virginia 
provides for those who are incapacitated 
after having taught an aggregate of twenty 
years. In our own city of Johnstown, I 
know of some noble teachers who would be 
most worthy of the State’s bounty. Doubt- 
less you know of some in your own town or 
city. The woman, particularly who de- 
votes the years of her life to teaching, at 
what sometimes is hardly a living wage, 
has a right to ask that when she is worn 
out in the service of the State, she should 
not be cast among the paupers of the land 
to end her days. 

A poor teacher—poor from the stand- 
point of ability or character—should be 
allowed to remain in the school room only 


until his place can be filled, for the oppor- 


tunities for harm are incalculable. But a 
good teacher is a treasure, and cannot be 
too highly paid or too well cared for. 

An Unselfish Work.—In conclusion, I 
want to congratulate you upon the unselfish 
manner in which you are performing your 
stewardship to the people. Your work is 
the highest patriotism. You are building, 
not for to-day, but for the future. No- 
where in greater degree reposes the present 
and future integrity of the Commonwealth 
than in your hands. Safely and securely 
does it rest there, inspired ever by the 
magnitude of the trust; influenced only by 
the thought of lifting up and carrying for- 
ward the work so splendidly begun in the 
years past, and which is bearing such rich 
fruit in the lives and conditions of our 
people. A mighty Commonwealth, second 
only to New York, in the number of its 
school children, with about 1,400,000 en- 
rolled, with 35,000 teachers, and second only 
to the same sovereignty in the matter of 
liberal appropriations for school purposes. 
One of the first States to establish public 
schools, and whose system has been ex- 
tensively copied by other States, is filled 
with gladness and intelligence, because of 
that wonderful system of free education of 
which you are the trustees. 

In spite of mistakes we have made, we 
are in the vanguard of the army of edu- 
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cation which marshals under its banner 
18,000,000 children and 500,000 teachers in 
this great Republic of the West; and from 
the character of this assemblage I feel 
assured that the Keystone State is destined 
long to remain there. 


ADDRESS OF STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 


Lieut.-Gov. Murphy was followed by Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who said: 

During the past year I have been reading 
to school directors and others the following 
extract under the pretence that these words 
were written concerning the schools under 
their jurisdiction: 

“Very grave injustice is being done to- 
day to a large proportion of the children of 
the State through the inequalities of school 
opportunity resulting from the system of 
local management. Partly this injustice is 
due to the different ability of different com- 
munities to maintain suitable schools; 
partly it is due to the indifference and in- 
competence on the part of local authorities; 
partly it is due to petty and unworthy 
jealousies liable to exist between com- 
munities and in communities. As a result 
of these and other causes we repeat that a 
large proportion of the children of the 
State are not receiving proper instruction. 
A large proportion of the fund devoted 
every year by the State to the support of 
the schools fails to achieve the purpose for 
which it is appropriated. A considerable 
part of this money is without doubt rather 
worse than wasted; for there are schools 
in this State of which it may be fairly said 
that it would be better for the children to 
work or play rather than to be compelled 
to attend them.” 

“Your commission has been painfully 
impressed by the condition of many of the 
school buildings in the smaller towns of 
the State. They are old, unclean, offering 
no proper shelter, poorly heated, unventi- 
lated, associated with outbuildings offen- 
sive to the senses and sensibilities of child 
and adult alike, buildings of a sort which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in 
the case of a state prison or a county jail. 
Yet in these hovels are gathered together 
five or six hours a day the helpless little 
children for whose education the State has 
assumed to care. Your commissioners are 
anxious not to exaggerate. Yet no one, 
we believe, could with comprehending eyes 
look upon these places inside and out with- 
out a sense of state shame and humiliation, 
without a hope silent or expressed that no 
visitor from another commonwealth should 
see these things.” 

By substituting another word in place of 
“the State” wherever this word occurs, it 
was easy for the time to create the impres- 
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sion that these words had been written by 
our own educational commission and it was 
interesting to note the emotions playing 
on the countenance of the listeners and 
the sighs of relief as soon as it was told 
them that these words were taken from the 
report of the Educational Commission. of 
another commonwealth—of a common- 
wealth in reference to which we used to 
read in our geography the statement that 
Connecticut has the largest school fund and 
the best system of schools of any State in 
the Union. The report reveals problems 
with which we as well as they are still 
struggling but also 1 number of problems 
which have been settled in Pennsylvania 
by our educational progress. It is dan- 
gerous to speak of the latter because a 
system of schools has reached the line of 
stagnation as soon as its people believe 
that their schools are at the head of the 
procession. Connecticut has some of the 
finest schools in America and it also has 
schools which deserve the severe arraign- 
ment administered to them in the report 
of their Educational Commission. The 
domain of education may be likened unto 
a vast area in the shape of a mountain 
from which the higher you ascend the more 
problems you can see looming up in every 
direction. 

Every step of advance brings into view 
new problems which must be solved. We 
cannot close our eyes to these problems 
if the schools are to answer the needs of 
the community and the commonwealth. 
Some of these problems can be solved by 
legislation, but the most of them must be 
solved by local effort and by co-operation 
between the home and the school. When- 
ever schools are managed in the interest 
of tax collectors, treasurers, architects, 
publishers, tax payers, teachers, school di- 
rectors or superintendents, the primary pur- 
pose for which the schools were estab- 
lished, is ignored or forgotten. Only once 
during the last session of the legislature 
did 1 hear any one ask the question whether 
the proposed school code would give the 
children better educational advantages 
than they now have. And yet this is the 
point of view from which every school 
problem should be solved. 

During the past year we have heard 
much about the waste and the conservation 
of our national resources. The problem 
had often been discussed at scientific asso- 
ciations. But the voices of the scientists 
were like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness—no one heeded what they were 
saying. On the other hand when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the best advertised man in 
America, took up the cry at the meeting 
of the governors in May, 1908, the cry 
was heeded by the newspapers; the voice 
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of conservation was heard by the entire 
nation; it was even heard by the govern- 
ments of Canada and Mexico. 

I wish to raise the question: “Has the 
voice of conservation been heard by the 
schools?” Without doubt the worst waste 
of resources in our day is the waste of 
human life through preventable diseases; 
and the next is the waste of the time, 
effort and opportunities of childhood. The 
tax payer cannot afford to have his money 
expended upon schools which do not con- 
serve the brains and the talent of the chil- 
dren. The tax payer gets an equivalent 
for his money only when the schools attain 
the highest possible efficiency. 

Pennsylvania is one of the States which 
has an immigration problem. Are we 
solving this problem? A clergyman in New 
York City, versed in several European 
tongues, was asked to officiate at a funeral 
in one of the crowded tenement districts. 
He could not understand one of the lan- 
guages which he heard as he made his way 
to the seventh floor. His heart sank as the 
thought of making them American citizens 
came into his mind. But when the ser- 
vices had ended, the children were return- 
ing from school, singing: “My Country, 
tis of Thee, sweet land of Liberty,” 
and the preacher’s courage revived, for he 
perceived that the public schools are solv- 
ing the problem of converting the children 
and through them the parents into loyal 
American citizens. The public school is 
silently and effectively solving the prob- 
lems of citizenship. From this point of 
view the State can well afford to expend 
a large if not the larger portion of its 
revenues upon the schools. The children 
who are at school to-day, will solve the 
problems of the future and perpetuate our 
liberty and our American civilization to 
distant ages. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


Mr. Wm. F. Eberle, of Altoona, pre- 
sented the following paper on this timely 
topic. Representing, as he did, a city 
where the subject receives particular at- 
tention, it will be read with interest. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Your president has by chance assigned to 
me, a novice in school work, the subject of 
Industrial Training which, I assure you, 
could have been given to a more able and 
competent person from among yourselves, 
as your humble servant does not feel: that 
he is able to enlighten any of you very 
much on this all-important and live subject. 
I am not very well posted on the antiquity 
or origin of the question, but history in- 
forms us that at one time the ancient 
Hebrews required all the males to learn 
some one particular trade, or rather become 
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skilled in some branch of art or handicraft. 
At first this learning was enforced, or was 
due to their being captives or slaves, for 
their more powerful neighbors, the Egyp- 
tians. After long service as hewers of 
wood and bearers of burdens, they became 
numerically strong, intellectually learned 
and wise, and remembering the benefit of 
being trained in mind and body to perform 
profitable labor for their former masters, 
they turned this knowledge to good account 
for their own advancement as a nation and 
as a world power—for who of all the 
ancient races planned and builded better 
than they? The methods or practices pur- 
sued by the Egyptians are a matter of his- 
tory with which we are all familiar. Let 
us for the present, therefore, devote our 
time to the subject as it appeals to us to- 
day. This can best be done, I presume, 
by asking ourselves three leading questions: 

1. Why do we advocate and support 
manual training in our common or public 
schools ? 

2. What educational features should be 
included ? 

3. Are the boys and girls who have re- 
ceived a course in manual training better 
equipped for their life’s work? 

Before proceeding we will assume that 
no exceptions can be taken to the general 
assertion that the fundamental purpose of 
education is: To aid boys and girls to be- 
come self-supporting and good and upright 
citizens. 

Manual training helps to make mechan- 
ics. And I regard mechanics as being of 
the greatest importance to the world; for 
they have given us a very large proportion 
of the many things that contribute to our 
pleasure and happiness, and have contrib- 
uted greatly to the rapid advancement of 
our nation. Many people maintain that the 
chief object of education is to make people 
happy. Admitting this to be so does not 
in the least detract from my argument for 
manual training, for I believe that no per- 
son can be genuinely happy unless he is 
self-supporting. Therefore, through ju- 
dicious training of the mind and the hands, 
boys and girls are taught to earn their own 
livelihood. As the great majority of our 
boys and girls—about eighty per cent., I 
understand—who enter the common schools 
get all their formal education in the gram- 
mar grades, it must naturally follow that 
here should be concentrated our most 
earnest efforts towards realizing the funda- 
mental purposes of all school training. 

In contravention of the first question you 
ask, Why do we need manual training now 
as a recognized feature of grammar and 
high school teaching when we have gotten 
along all these years, and apparently so 
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successfully, without it? As a matter of 
fact manual training has been talked about 
and discussed for years. My earliest recol- 
lection concerning manual training dates 
back about eighteen years. Mr. R. T. Crane, 
of Chicago, preached, practiced and demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of that city at 
his individual expense that manual train- 
ing in the common schools was feasable, 
practical and a necessary adjunct to the 
curriculum of the public schools. It is now 
recognized as of the greatest importance 
because of the marked changes in the in- 
dustrial field. The specializing, systematiz- 
ing and classifying of labor and the rapid 
growth of automatic labor-saving machinery 
have made it no longer as practicable nor 
as profitable as it used to be for the manu- 
facturer to undertake the preliminary train- 
ing of boys in mechanical lines. It is, how- 
ever, essential to the welfare of society 
and to the country that boys and girls be 
so trained. This training I consider a very 
proper function of our public school system. 
The question may be asked, Why is the 
manufacturer interested in manual train- 
ing? If he needs mechanics why don’t he 
make them for himself? My answer to 
this is, that public opinion in this country 
seems to be against the holding of boys by 
law to a definite term of apprenticeship. 
It is a question’ whether it is advantageous 
either to the boy or the manufacturer that 
the latter should undertake to carry him 
through the early and most expensive stage 
of a trade, when under a liberal system of 
manual training he would gain all the rudi- 
ments or a fair working knowledge of sev- 
eral trades by the time he is through the 
grammar grades. 

There is a wide field for all-around me- 
chanics. Industrial supervision constantly 
invites him, and the boy who diligently and 
methodically applies himself in the gram- 
mar and high school goes to the industrial 
field with a good general knowledge of 
practical mechanics in several lines, gained 
through intelligently directed manual train- 
ing. Will he be best equipped for advance- 
ment to the most responsible positions? 
Does it pay? I am confident that it does, 
not only theoretically but in actual dollars 
and cents. We have been through nearly 
all the preliminary work at Altoona and 
have very thoroughly equipped manual 
training shops in operation as adjuncts to 
our schools. The courses taught are as 
follows: 

First Grade—We begin to instruct our 
school children along industrial lines in the 
First Primary grade. The training in this 
grade is designed to train the eye of the 
young child to a realization of symmetry, 
form and pattern while the hand is trained 
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to make concrete the visual images. This 
end is gained by various forms of con- 
structive work in which we use various 
colored splints, bricks, paper, cardboard, 
etc. The creative faculty is fostered by 
means of free-hand paper cutting, the child 
either following the outline of an object 
suspended before him, or by creating the 
form entirely from his own mentality. 
Throughout the course an endeavor is 
made to correlate industrial training with 
the other branches of study, so that this 
work furnishes an admirable means of un- 
folding knowledge of all kinds to the 
awakening child mind. Some advanced 
first grade pupils are given special work in 
weaving with yarn and raffa. 

Second Grade.—The work of the second 
grade comprises paper-weaving and raffia- 
braiding and sewing. The first few weeks 
are devoted to a brief review of paper- 
folding and cutting, merging quickly into 
free weaving of colored paper strips. 
Throughout this work care is exercised to 
make objects which possess utilitarian as 
well as educational value. About one-half 
the school term is devoted to this work, the 
remainder is taken up in braiding of raffia 
and subsequent sewing of the braids into 
various objects of use. The child is re- 


quired to design his work first and make 


the construction follow the design. 

Third Grade—tThe entire year in this 
grade is devoted to basketry, employing 
round and flat reed and natural-colored 
raffia. This work embraces a study of the 
development of basketry and its connection 
with the primitive races. Where possible, 
native materials are studied and employed 
in this work. Some half-dozen distinct 
stitches are taught. 

Fourth Grade—This grade marks the 
beginning of an entire change in the nature 
and plan of industrial work. The previous 
grade terminated what may be called purely 
constructive work in which more attention 
was paid to results than to methods. Be- 
ginning in the fourth grade and continuing 
on through the high school, special em- 
phasis is laid on the development of a 
drawing before actual construction is un- 
dertaken. While the simplest implements 
are employed, strict drawing methods are 
used so that this work leads naturally and 
logically to the advanced mechanical draw- 
ing course of the high school. Special care 
is observed to unify the work of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

These pupils use pencil, scale and com- 
pass, and follow a graded course of draw- 
ing instructions which are afterward con- 
structed in cardboard and similar materials. 
Many of these objects are then decorated 
under the direction of the Supervisor of 
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Freehand Drawing and Painting Art, 
Strictly geometrical methods are used in 
making these drawings and care is taken 
to keep within the range of the pupil’s 
mental grasp. Lettering is taught precisely 


in accordance with recognized shop or 


trade practice. 

Fifth Grade——The work of this grade is 
a continuation of that of the preceding, 
but more intricate problems are worked out 
and more exactness and familiarity with 
the use of scale and compass is required. 

Sixth Grade.—In this grade the work 
is confined entirely to elementary mechan- 
ical drawing. Regular drawing boards, 
T-squares, triangles, scale and compass are 
used and the principles of mechanical 
drawing enforced. The course consists of 
a series of three plates covering the use of 
straight and curved lines, designed to in- 
culcate skill in the use of instruments and 
the appreciation of the value of exact 
measurement. After the completion of 
these plates simple problems in the de- 
velopment of working drawings are 
studied. 

Seventh Grade—This grade marks the 
separation of boys and girls, the former 
beginning shop work and the latter taking 
up sewing. The shop work is based on the 
drawing taught in the previous grades, 
working drawings being required before 
actual construction is permitted. The 
course is designed to acquaint the boys 
with the proper use of simple tools such as 
plane, saw, hammer, chisel and mallet, the 
brace and bit, or auger, and the use of 
glue. Plain finishing is taught, and original 
designs are encouraged after the comple- 
tion of the course in tool exercises and 
simple joinery. The course in sewing com- 
prises plain stitches, buttonholing, stitching, 
etc., and the designing and cutting of plain 
garments. Very little time is given to em- 
broidery though instruction is given for 
some decorative work when a garment has 
been completed above the average. 

Eighth or Grammar Grade.—The shop 
work for the boys takes the form of a 
complete course in joinery. When this is 
completed original designs in cabinet work 
embracing two or more of these joints are 
submitted by the boys to the instructor. If 
annroved, a working drawing is made and 
then construction begun. The use of stains 
and the art of finishing hard and soft woods 
is taught. An advanced course in mechan- 
ical drawing covering geometrical problems 
is taught in this grade. The sewing for the 
girls carries the work of the seventh grade 
on to more elaborate garments. Fancy 
stitches are taught and attention is paid to 
the development of original ideas in design 
and ornamentation. 
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High School—The manual training in 
the high school follows two entirely distinct 
lines, an elective course and a rigid indus- 
trial course. 

Industrial Course.—First Year: Lathe 
and cabinet work one-half year, 4 hours per 
week. Foundry practice one-half year, 4 
hours per week. Chipping and filing one- 
half year, 2 hours. Sheet metal work one- 
half year, 2 hours. Mechanical drawing, 
4 hours. , 

Second Year.—Pattern-making, 4 hours 
per week; Forging, 4 hours; and Mechan- 
ical drawing, 4 hours. 

Third and Fourth Years.—Machine shop 
practice, 6 hours per week; and Mechan- 
ical drawing, 6 hours. 

Woodwork and Foundry Practice——In 
the first year we find it essential to give a 
short course in advanced joinery. The 
regular work comprises a series of set ex- 
ercises to be turned on the wood-turning 
lathes, and is designed to familiarize the 
student with the proper use of the turning 
tools and the control of a lathe. This is 
followed by advanced cabinet work, choice 
of piece and design for the same being left 
to the student, subject to suggestion or cor- 
rection by the instructor. A working draw- 
ing, to scale, must be made and submitted 
by the student before actual construction is 


begun. This course occupies the first eight- 
een weeks of the year. 

The second half-year is devoted to work 
in the Foundry. The teaching of foundry 
practice before pattern-making is, I sup- 


pose, an innovation. It is based on what 
we believe to be good pedagogy and is pre- 
eminently practical. We think that the 
pattern maker should understand the theory 
of casting in various metals or alloys so 
as to make the proper shrinkage allowance. 
He must be able to decide correctly where 
best to make the parting, when to use cores 
and how best to adjust them. In short, he 
must have practical knowledge of foundry 
work if he is to do the best possible work 
in pattern-making. Hence we believe our 
course is logical in placing foundry practice 
before pattern-making. 

The foundry work consists in the study 
of sand tempering, ramming, making the 
parting surface, the use of facings, the 
making and baking of cores, etc., the heat- 
ing and pouring of metals which is finished 
later. The patterns used are graded so as 
to present problems of increasing difficulty. 

The second year is devoted entirely to 
pattern-making, following a _ carefully 
graded series of plain and difficult patterns. 
Many are made each year for parts of 
machines under construction in the ma- 
chine shop. These frequently introduce 
many difficult problems. 
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Metal Work.—During the first half of 
the first year the students are given a 
course in chipping and filing designed to 
teach them the use of chisel and hammer 
and file incidentally, but intended primarily 
to instill methods of accuracy in work. 
The castings employed in this course are 
graded and the work must be correct 
within one-sixty-fourth of an inch, and 
must be a universal fit when consisting of 
more than one piece. Stress is laid at the 
very beginning of the course on accuracy in 
measurement in the belief that by so doing 
the best results will be obtained in subse- 
quent work throughout the entire course. 

The second half of this year is given 
over to instruction in sheet metal work. 

The second year takes the student through 
a course in forging. He is taught to rec- 
ognize different kinds of iron and steel by 
the character of fracture and other tests. 
The properties of different steels and their 
chemical formulas are studied. A graded 
course of exercises in forging iron, mild 
steel and tool steel is followed, embracing 
the making of rings, chain links, hooks, etc., 
and a number of machine tools involving 
tempering. Many original pieces are 
forged from time to time for use in the 
other shops. 

The third and fourth years are devoted 
entirely to machine-shop practice. During 
these two years the student is given a course 
of exercises designed to familiarize him 
with the operation of the various machine 
tools. This includes lathes, planers, shaper, 
drill press, miller and universal grinder. 
This course is not fixed beyond the first 
half-dozen turning exercises, but varies 
with the necessities of the occasion. There 
are always pieces involving turning, boring, 
thread cutting, etc., for the lathes, machine 
parts requiring true surfacing or slotting 
on the planer or shaper and accurate gear 
cutting or dividing on the miller. An en- 
deavor is made to build one or more ma- 
chines each year and care is exercised to 
see that each boy gets an opportunity to 
work on each type of machine. It is need- 
less to say that absolute accuracy in work 
and measurement is demanded. 

Mechanical Drawing in High School.— 

About half the first year is employed in 
the study of geometrical problems, the latter 
part of the year taking up simple projec- 
tion, lettering and tracing. The second 
year continues projection involving single 
line projection and revolution of objects, 
conic sections, intersection of solids, and 
the development of surfaces. The exact 
amount of work for each of the first two 
years is not fixed, the course simply re- 
quiring completion of the above outline by 
the end of the second year. One-half of 
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the third year is devoted to architectural 
drawing, the aim being to complete the 
plans for one building in detail. A brief 
course in the history of architecture is given 
in connection with this course. The latter 
half of this year brings the student to the 
study of machine-shop practice involving 
the cutting of threads, turning of pulleys 
and cutting gearing, valve designs, etc. 
The entire fourth year is given to the study 
of machine design, each student being re- 
quired to complete the design of some 
complex machine such as a vertical or 
horizontal engine. This includes general 
plan and detail drawings of all the parts. 
Throughout the drawing course an effort is 
made to correlate the work with that done in 
the shops by using the objects made there 
for study instead of abstract problems. 
Wherever machines are constructed in the 
machine shop, the plans are first made in 
the drawing room. 

Elective Course.—Students electing Man- 
ual Training are assigned to such work as 
is available and appropriate, their work in 
any subject following as closely as possible 
that outlined for the corresponding year of 
the Industrial Course. 

Having outlined the courses followed 
you no doubt will be interested in knowing 
something about the cost per pupil, as well 
as the total expense involved. For super- 
vision, material and power for the year 
1908 the total cost to Altoona school dis- 
trict was $9,791.86. Total number of 
pupils, 8,027. Cost per pupil per term, 
$1.219. Cost per pupil per month, .135. 
Cost per pupil per day, .0067. From these 
figures it will be seen that the cost of this 
work per pupil is very small, and we believe 
if the actual cost per pupil becomes gen- 
erally known to the school districts, the 
course in our schools would be generally 
adopted throughout the State. 

Mr. John D. Walker, of Johnstown, then 
read the following paper. 


A FEW CHANGES IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


In coming before this convention it is 
only fair for me to say that I cannot speak 
as an educator or administrator of schools, 
but only as a citizen and member of the 
Board of School Control. I do not claim 
to have any authority or power in school 
affairs only as it has been delegated to me 
by the Board of Control of which I am a 
member. Thus I have no panacea for all 
the defects in the city system. I will leave 
this for those of the learned profession, 
such as Dr. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lieut.-Governor Mur- 
phy, and lawyers who are on the program, 
and will speak from the layman’s ex- 
perience. 


L 
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The members of our Board of Control 
are elected, one from each ward, and are 
twenty-one in number. It is evident from 
the size of the board and ward representa- 
tion that frequent changes in the personnel 
are unavoidable. This increases to a great 
degree the difficulty.to do business at all 
times with dispatch and efficiency. 

I am now serving my twelfth year from 
the ward in which I live. Continuous serv- 
ice during these years has increased the 
feeling of the responsibility of the duty to 
be performed by a school controller. The 
task is a momentous one, and especially 
so for any member who dares to exercise 
his own judgment and to do his own 
thinking. 

In 1897 our teaching .force numbered 
eighty. We had fourteen buildings and a 
total enrollment of about 4,000. Of this 
number 91 pupils were enrolled in the high 
school, with a principal and three assistants. 
Now we have a teaching force of 192, 
twenty-five buildings, two additions under 
construction which will be completed and 
equipped this spring. The total enrollment 
last May was 6,891. Of this number 524 
were enrolled in the high school. 

Twelve years ago there was scarcely any 
departmental work done in the high school. 
The principal had charge of mathematics, 
physics and Latin. Now there is a teacher 
for physics and chemistry, three in the 
Latin department and four in the mathe- 
matical department. These positions have 
grown out of the work which was con- 
sidered the principal’s twelve years ago. 
In like manner the other departments have 
grown. We now have a commercial de- 
partment with a head and two assistants, 
and an art department with one teacher. 
In short, we have a force of twenty-one 
instructors in the high school. Our high 
school has grown not so much because the 
city has grown in population, but because 
the times demand that secondary education 
must be given a place in the public school 
curriculum. 

In like manner the teaching force in the 
elementary schools has been increased. A 
substantial supervising force has been em- 
ployed. There are employed at present in 
our city a supervisor of primary work, a 
supervisor of drawing, a supervisor of 
music, a supervisor of manual training, an 
architect, and a special substitute. 

From the figures above quoted the aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher twelve 
years ago was fifty. This meant that some 
grades had forty while others had sixty. 
Relative to the number of pupils per teacher 
at present, I quote the following from our 
Superintendent’s monthly report given Feb- 
ruary 8, 1910: “During the fifth school 
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month there were seven schools in the city 
with from 45 to 50 pupils, 26 schools with 
from 40 to 45 pupils, 55 schools with from 
35 to 40 pupils, 45 schools with from 30 to 
35 pupils, 15 schools with from 20 to 25 
pupils, and 14 schools with less than 25 
pupils.” The changes in growth which 
have taken place in our city are undoubt- 
edly true of other cities and boroughs in 
the State similarly situated. 

Now what is true of this phase of the 
school system is also true with respect to 
the comparative importance of buildings. 
Provision has been made in our new build- 
ings against fire. Telephone service has 
been installed. The double desk has been 
replaced by the new single desk. Manual 
training centers have been established. 
These are some of the changes which have 
taken place during my term of service, and 
not without censure. 

If a growing city is willing to be pro- 
gressive it should ask whether it desires 
real schools full of school spirit, or whether 
it simply means to shelter children in 
rooms. When school-keeping is the object, 
the problem for director and those in au- 
thority is simple. When school teaching 
is the desideratum, there is room for the 
wise and learned, the cultured and un- 
cultured, the rich and the poor, to put 
forth their best efforts to help those in 
authority to build up a better school system. 

I am mindful of the prevailing sentiment 
of citizens who are saturated with the idea, 
“Can’t we get along?” I have dealings 
with them daily. This “Can’t-we-get-along 
idea” is a sure halt to progress. It is this 
idea that congests the city schools and 
staves off the erection of new buildings, 
that elects inefficient teachers, that keeps 
principals in our schools wholly unfitted 
to do the work and to control the school. 
It is this idea which gives members of the 
Board of Control conceit to sustain their 
pride by giving them dogmas to support. 
They are on our board. They are on your 
board. They are everywhere present. 
Among the essentials to good schools which 
he knows and continues to hold fast to are: 

1. That the teacher he had known when 
a boy taught sixty or seventy pupils—and 
look at us. 

2. That the studies he enjoyed and those 
whose results he remembers are the only 
ones worth keeping in a course of study. 

3. That to raise the tax one-tenth of a 
mill higher than a previous year is an un- 
warranted outrage—irrespective of para- 
mount public interests. 

4. That principals in all schools ought to 
teach all day long—irrespective of the child. 

5. That the teaching of drawing, music, 
kindergarten, physical training, elocution, 
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domestic science, Latin and Greek is an 
offense to common sense. 

These are only a few of the many hobbies 
put forth by members of the Board of Con- 
trol merely for public sympathy, for public 
favor on the part of those who care little 
about any school system. 

The paramount issue is the education of 
the child. This should be impressed on the 
minds of every member on every board of 
education. We cannot overestimate its im- 
portance. Presidents of banks, railroads, 
steel corporations and managers of large 
manufacturing establishments will receive 
more salary for a week’s work than the 
best school men in our State for a year’s 
salary. Think of a State like Pennsylvania 
paying her chief educator, Dr. Schaeffer, 
a man of national and international reputa- 
tion as an educator, but five thousand dol- 
lars a year to direct the educational forces 
and interests of this State. This would 
scarcely pay the cigar bills of some of our 
bankers, and would hardly suffice as pin 
money for many of our book agents. 

My ‘experience has taught me that the 
care and education of our children should 
be intrusted to men and women at the head 
of our schools equally as strong in their 
profession, as strong mentally and phys- 
ically, as strong in personality, in force, 
discipline and character as those at the 
head of large steel plants, railroads, banks, 
and department stores. We should pay 
enough salary to attract the best blood in 
the State to the profession. 

There is no question before the State to- 
day which compares in importance with the 
educating of her children. I am always 
open to conviction and endeavor to find out 
what is right and then go ahead. I wish 
to stand for additional changes in the 
school system. I wish to stand, 

I. For the reduction of the number of 
pupils per teacher in the primary and in- 
termediate grades to not more than forty 
and to thirty-six wherever possible. 

2. For a better prepared class of men 
for principals, as I believe the principal is 
one of the greatest needs in the school 
system to-day. 

3. For a better professional spirit and 
code of ethics within the entire system of 
schools. 

4. For modern buildings, with the best 
equipment and ventilating system yet de- 
vised. 

5. For a loftier purpose and higher aim 
than is now manifested by present directors 
and those wishing to become directors. 

Could this come to pass it would have a 
salutary influence on the entire system of 
schools, on the children as individuals, and 
on the community at large. 
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Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny county, 
was called on for an address at this point, 
but said that as he was to talk to-morrow 
before this body he did not care to make 
an extended address at this time. 

“T am glad to see you here,” he said, 
“During the last fifteen years I have 
missed but one of your meetings. It is 
very gratifying to see you year after 
year. I know that you are still working 
and conclude that your work is well done. 
This convention was a pet idea of mine. 
I do not know how it originated, but at 
the Media meeting of the State Educational 
Association, I suggested this convention. 
I do not know if that was the first time it 
was suggested or not. Yet I felt that, 
above all, this factor in our educational 
work ought to be encouraged. It was very 
gratifying to see this convention organized. 
It is encouraging to see how it has grown. 

“The question of education has always 
been important. The race has always tried 
to solve it and has done so satisfactorily 
for the time. But new conditions are con- 
tinually coming up, demanding new. solu- 
tions. What was good enough for you and 
me as children is not good enough for to- 
day. We now stand on the threshold of 
such an era of progress as the world never 
dreamed of. If you believe that human 
progress centers in the child, if you guard 
him then human progress moves onward 
and upward; but if you neglect the child, 
progress moves onward and downward. 

“Childhood is a warfare. In each child 
are two rival natures: one a better na- 
ture, which, if guided aright, will prove a 
blessing to the home, the state, the world; 
the other a baser nature, which, if not con- 
trolled, will bring curses on home, country 
and the world. It is the business of the 
schools to so organize conditions that the 
child’s better nature will win. So the 
school director who organizes the condi- 
tions of child-growth, is the most important 
officer in the state.” 

Dr. Hamilton again thanked the conven- 
tion for the invitation to address them, but 
said that he did not care to do so unpre- 
pared lest he fail to say anything useful. 

Mr. A. P. Colesbury, Philadelphia, said 
that he would like to have heard more dis- 
cussion on secondary education. The ele- 
mentary schools seem to be getting all the 
attention of the convention. He related 
several humorous anecdotes showing the 
failure of high school pupils to reach that 
plane of intelligence which may. be ex- 
pected of them. 

Member: Would not the effect of intro- 


ducing manual training into the schools be 
to make the instruction in other branches 


lacking in thoroughness? Ninety-two per 
cent. of the presidents of this country came 
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from the farm; so did eighty-three per cent. 
of the cabinet officers; seventy per cent. 
of the United States senators; sixty-four per 
cent. of our representatives; fifty-five per 
cent. of our railroad presidents. What per 
cent. of them had manual training? 

Many members: All of them. 

President Steese said that graduates of 
the engineering department of State Col- 
lege receive $1,200 to $1,500 per year on 
graduation. Was the same thing true of 
the graduates of the agricultural depart- 
ment? 

Member: A recent newspaper contained 
the statement that only twenty per cent. of 
the graduates of the agricultural colleges 
of the State are working for a salary. The 
remaining eighty per cent. are working for 
themselves. The average salary of the 
twenty per cent. was said to be $1,600. 
More positions are open than the agricul- 
tural colleges can fill. 

President Steese: I know that a graduate 
of a technical school can get a $1,500 posi- 
tion on graduation. Dozens do this. But 
does it pay to be a farmer? 

Supt. Hamilton: The papers not long 
ago quoted Mr. J. J. Hill as stating that 
in the United States the average yield of 
wheat is fourteen bushels to the acre; in 
England, thirty-two bushels; in Holland, 
thirty-eight or forty. We ought not to 
sneer at agricultural education, as there is 
a great future before it in the United 
States. In Pittsburg the high cost of liv- 
ing is enormous. The government has ap- 
pointed a commission to see why this is so. 
This country must find a way to raise more 
wheat per acre. The agricultural colleges 
must show us how. The average potato 
crop in this country is one hundred fifty 
bushels per acre. In Germany it is three 
hundred bushels. We do not know how to 
grow large crops of this sort. The Uni- 
versity of Kansas has taught the farmers 
of that State how to raise corn, with the 
result that millions of dollars have been 
added to the value of the corn crop of that 
State. We want to keep forging toward 
the front in education. In Washington’s 
day four per cent. of the people lived in 
cities of four thousand population or more. 
Now thirty-eight per cent. live in such 
cities. It will be impossible to get lower 
cost of living as long as sixty-two per cent. 
of the people must feed not only them- 
selves but the city population, until better 
farm methods are adopted. There is a 
great deal of land in this country not under 
cultivation. We do not put enough into 
our land. In the next twenty-five years 
farming will be revolutionized. State Col- 
lege will help to do this. In the future 
farms will be smaller but farming will be 
more scientific. I do not know if the 
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graduate of State College can earn more 
than $1,500 or not, but his training there 
will give him the right attitude toward 
farming. Food is a question of greatest 
importance, taking precedence of clothing 
and shelter. 

Member: I should not advise a city boy 
to go to an agricultural college. Such boys 
are better fitted for the work of a tech- 
nical school. The graduate of an agricul- 
tural school must have a farm and about 
$2,000 to go into business. Graduates of 
other schools need no capital. Only a boy 
who will inherit a farm should take the 
agricultural course. 

Member: I have two nephews now at- 
tending State College, both of whom are 
taking a course in agriculture. Their 
father lives in the city, but the boys prefer 
farm life, and their father wants them to 
become scientific farmers. In 1908 I went 
to State College as one of the delegates 
from the Millers’ Convention to investi- 
gate wheat growing. Millers need good 
flour-producing wheat. We went there to 
interest people in producing better milling 
wheat. They had a table containing eighty 
samples of wheat. Among them were 
twenty-five specimens which had produced 
forty bushels to the acre for thirty-one 
years. Still the average Pennsylvania 
yield is twelve or thirteen bushels per acre. 
One thing struck us powerfully. Every 
sample which we selected as a good milling 
wheat produced but a few bushels per acre. 
The good producers were not good for 
milling purposes. I suggested a new vari- 
ety combining the two qualities. They 
thought that to make the combination was 
impossible. If anything can be done to 
increase our wheat yield in Pennsylvania 
from fourteen to twenty-eight bushels per 
acre it will be of tremendous benefit. 

Mr. R. W. Moore: The question seems 
to be whether it pays to give a boy an 
agricultural education. I have been both 
a teacher and a farmer. The question be- 
fore the United States to-day is how to 
reduce the cost of living. It will be solved 
only when country boys stick to the farm 
and use improved methods. I do not be- 
lieve that a course in agriculture would 
guarantee a man $1,500 per year; but it 
probably would increase his yearly earn- 
ings $500. My only regret is that I have 
had no such training in an agricultural 
school; but I do get all the help I can from 
State College. It is a mistake to believe 
that great capital is required to begin 
farming. There are more opportunities on 
the farm than anywhere else. Less capital 
is required than anywhere else, and a hand- 
to-mouth existence need not be endured. It 
is possible for a man without special agri- 
cultural training to clear $1,000 per year 
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on a two-hundred acre farm. I started 
fourteen years ago with a capital of $1,500. 
I do not notice that my schoolmates who 
are successful- in other professions are 
making more money than I am, although I 
had no special training. One reason why 
the country boys are leaving the farms is 
the attitude of the country girls. Nine out 
of ten of the girls will answer to the all- 
important question, “ Yes, if you don’t live 
on a farm.” Farmers are too much scoffed 
at in the papers, with the result that people 
are leaving the farms, and the cost of liv- 
ing is increasing. We need a course in 
agriculture in all our schools, and should 
teach that farming is an honorable occu- 
pation. 

Mr. Wagonseller told how the Batavia 
system was investigated by their local 
board, and how: successful it had proved in 
pulling up backward pupils. 

Member: The great doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy is being discussed over 
the whole land. It has been presented to- 
day. One of its most important reforms 
is brought about by the medical inspection 
of school children. Such inspection re- 
sults in the fading away of the dull boy. 
Last year we employed a medical inspector 
who makes two inspections each year. We 
have discovered things which horrifies us— 
lice, itch, and other things. We have 
stamped them out. It pays to take care of 
the bodies of the children as well as their 
brains. Statistics show that typhoid fever 
is more prevalent in the country districts 
of New York than in the cities. The ratio 
of mortality is four to one. Rural com- 
munities need inspection as well as cities 
and boroughs. I should’ like to know 
whether others have tried it. 

Member: In Reading we employ a physi- 
cian to examine the children. He found 
that out of 2,284 pupils examined, 1,200 
were defective—s6 per cent. In New York 
City, 25 per cent. were found defective. 
Berks county is not as healthy as I thought. 
We have found that where defective chil- 
dren received proper treatment their men- 
tal power increases materially. We intend 
to continue medical inspection in spite of 
the opposition which it has called out. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The president now appointed the follow- 
ing committees. 

Necrology: J. H. Waidlich, W. G. Davis, 
P. W. Gerhard. 

Resolutions: H. B. Eastburn, C. J. Gib- 
son, W. F. Eberle, J. C. Brown, A. J. 
Simons. 

Nominations: F. R. Stotler, H. E. Crilly, 


-Isaac Garrett, H. L. Stern, W. H. Moore. 


Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


a. delightful features of the evening’s 

session were the singing of Mr. Chas. 
Dobson, of Grove City, and the recitations 
by Miss Ruth Lessig, of Pottstown. Mr. 
Dobson has a fine baritone voice which he 
uses with effect. Miss Lessig is the 
daughter of Mr. H. M. Lessig, former 
president of this association. 


DR. BRUMBAUGH’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superintend- 
ent of the Schools of Philadelphia, was now 
introduced and addressed the association. 
He quoted Ruskin as saying that any one 
who could answer these questions had justi- 
fied his right to live: How did I get here? 
Where am I going? What had I best do 
under the circumstances? The great prob- 
lems of the human soul cover origin, des- 
tiny, duty. For present purposes the 
answers of the first two questions may be 
left to the Divine Father, and we shall 
face the remaining one—what is it best to 
do under the circumstances? In other 


words, What is our duty here in this world? 

I, of course, shall not undertake a com- 
plete answer to the question, but wish to 
propose certain matters within the range 
of public education which will also partly 
answer the question, “ What is it best to 


do under the circumstances? ” 

Will you agree in your minds to this 
proposition, “One must be something in 
order to do something?” Or that, in 
other words, one’s character and _intelli- 
gence determine his usefulness? If so, we 
have defined the business of education—to 
make the pupil know something and_ be 
something in order to do something. The 
school should help to build character, and 
give knowledge and insight to its pupils 
before sending its product into the avenues 
of life, there to make or mar the social 
efficiency of the individual. 

I turn to the best thought, the wisest 
direction of my fellows past or present, 
and gather this judgment of experience to 
help answer the question, “ What can the 
race give as the answer to my question of 
duty?” When I have gathered from all 
the best guidance of past and present I 
reach the point, “Live on the plane of 
social demand. Achieve the virtues of 
civilization—courtesy, kindness, sympathy.” 
In order to live worthily I must live up to 
that standard or become an eccentric char- 
acter. If I deny courtesy I become a boor, 
and make myself useless to the world. If 
I accentuate courtesy unduly, I become a 
prig, offensive to and despising society. 
Particularly in America this latter ideal is 
undemocratic. 

I can go beyond my kind and ask my- 
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self, “What is the best IJ know?” to 
answer the question, “ What is it best to do 
under the circumstances?” When I get 
to that point I have achieved the second 
quality of a moral life. I am now going to 
act out what I have thought out. I thus 
arrive at the virtue of consciousness. It 
is on this quality that others depend. Can 
you be trusted? Are you reliable? If 
so, you have reached the point where you 
are living virtue. So in answering the 
question, we find that one must be courteous 
and dependable. These fundamental vir- 
tues of all life should be developed in 
childhood, just as we teach arithmetic or 
the rules of syntax. 

Still further we seek the answer to our 
question. I have already turned to my 
kind and to myself. But one’s own thought 
does not give him what answers those ques- 
tions which are above reason. There are 
movements in the soul of man before which 
the soul stands in awe. Man feels that 
there must be a power of complete guidance 
and he names it God. He then builds in 
his soul the virtues of religion and human- 
ity. The public school needs to address 
itself to building these virtues just as in- 
tently as to giving the child other matters 
which he needs. 

To translate this analysis into terms of 
public school problems causes an interest- 
ing situation. For two thousand years the 
education of the people was under the 
specific control of the religious bodies of 
the race. It is scarcely one hundred years 
since we first began to lift the problems of 
intellectual discipline out of the control of 
the church and give it into the control of 
the State. In doing that the State safe- 
guarded itself by agreeing not to give dog- 
matic religious teaching. But the aim was 
not to make the schools unmoral. The 
State necessarily carried with it the right 
to impart whatever is necessary to build 
good citizens of the republic. Are not 
these fundamental virtues more necessary 
than many things we do teach? We have 
been consoled too much by the thought 
that the moral government of the teacher 
was all that was necessary to safeguard the 
child as a citizen of the State—that we had 
accomplished all that was necessary when 
we demanded that no person shall be a 
teacher who does not possess a positive 
moral character. So we superintendent 
teachers certify to the character of the ap- 
plicant. 

Now, I would not lessen the faith of any- 
one in the potency of a fine example in 
moulding character; but I wish to say 
clearly that when we have trusted wholly 
to that we have by no means completed our 
duty. The school is organized on a moral 
plane. It begins at a definite time and 
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closes at a regular time. Punctuality and 
regularity, system and order and method 
are the rule. More than that, by legisla- 
tion we compel obedience to the law of the 
school—surrender of individual liberty to 
the good of the community. All these 
things are of great value. Many a boy 
who in the public school is compelled to 
behave properly learns thus his first lesson 
in civics. If the school has the backing 
of the home in these matters it adds much 
to the power of the school. The school 
should be so organized that all the virtues 
which are practised in good homes should 
be called out there. 

If we have given to the children the 
example of a good teacher, and have so 
organized the school as to promote the 
moral integrity of the pupils, some people 
think that we have done all that is neces- 
sary on the moral side for the training of 
children for citizenship. But at this point 
we need to think out most carefully the es- 
sential thing necessary to make our children 
be something in order to do something. I 
think you can not secure in a child a right 
response to good example without first 
setting up standards of right conduct in the 
child’s soul. The Indians, although living 
amid the beauties of nature, had no archi- 
tecture, but lived in miserable skin wig- 


wams, and spoke a wretched dialect be- 
cause there were not in his soul standards 


of higher things. He could not do the 
things of civilization because he did not 
know them. We must build in the child’s 
soul standards of high moral purpose as we 
now build there standards in purely intel- 
lectual subjects. Does that mean chaplains 
in the public schools? By no means. 
Such a thing was once proposed to me 
in Philadelphia, but I object. Shall a book 
be adopted which shall be given to the 
teacher with instructions to teach it? No. 
Nothing would so deaden the moral pur- 
pose of the school as a prescribed form of 
moral instruction at a definite hour. We 
must not have a formal treatment of so 
vital a subject. What then shall we do? 
Two things: 

First: Make the opening period of the 
day a moral influence. Fill it with moral 
purpose. Set the tone of the whole day’s 
work by what you do in the opening period. 
I trust the Bible is read in your schools 
every morning. If so, it should be read 
reverently. Some teachers read the Bible 
like an auctioneer crying a sale. They 
rattle it off without attention or interest on 
the part of the pupils. A teacher who 
does not know how to stand and demand 
attention doesn’t know how to teach any- 
thing. 

Second: We can bring into the school 
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reading, a vast amount of nutrition for the 
growth of moral purpose in the child’s 
spirit. 

Do you remember when, as a child, you 
went to the church of your parents? The 
Golden Text was memorized Sunday after 
Sunday. You had built into your spirit 
the utterances of the Eternal, a guide for 
your life. You had better die than forget 
them. When discussing with a class the 
historical setting of a great soul, a teacher 
should. pause and impress the significance 
of the loftiest thing in the life of the char- 
acter he teaches. 

A friend of mine wanted me to enter on 
a moral propaganda in the schools of 
America. To him the idea was good, to 
me only partly so. No people on earth 
have more material lying around in litera- 
ture than we. No people know better what 
to do. But we do not act out what we 
have thought out. “The things I would 
not these I do.” There is war between 
thought and action. Did you ever do any- 
thing just as well as you knew how? How 
good you felt! Do you remember the 
innumerable. times when you didn’t? A 
child at such times says, “I did not think.” 
He did think but he did not act. We 
know what to do. What we need to re- 
member is to act on our high plane of 
thought. 

What we need is a prepared leaflet on 
the different virtues we should possess. 
This pamphlet should be prepared by 
grades, with material for each. It should 
be prepared with reference to the quality 
of thought and the language of children. 
The children should not have it, but the 
teacher can turn to it, grasp it all, and give 
it to the children. What should be there 
for the teacher? Three things: (1) A 
story based on a common experience of 
life, (2) a stanza containing the same moral 
idea, (3) a maxim -that puts feeling into 
thought. That’s what we are looking after. 
I have a committee at work, organizing 
moral material on the common virtues, 
adapted to all grades. 

The steps in the order of development 
are nutrition of feeling, nutrition of defini- 
tion (imagination), nutrition of insight, the 
power to see through the story the unseen, 
the Divine, as the only real thing that an- 
chors a soul safely to the question, “ What 
is it best to do under the circumstances?” 


SUPT SWEENEY’S REMARKS, 


Supt. Sweeney, who presided over the 
County Superintendents’ Convention this 
week was introduced by President Steese 
and addressed the Directors for a few 
He said: 

This afternoon President Steese insisted’ 


curriculum, in history and biography and | that I preside with him at to-night’s meet- 
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ing. I shall not make an address, although 
anyone should be proud to do so, for a 
more self-sacrificing body does not exist. 
No other body of people do so much for 
the community without compensation as the 
school directors. It is a pleasure to be 
here. But you have another quality—in- 
fluence. After spending enough years as 
a superintendent to become of age in the 
work, I can see the folly of placing a young 
boy or girl in charge of a school without 
other supervision than a yearly visit from 
the county superintendent. In no other 
industry would such a state of affairs be 
tolerated. When the next legislature 
meets exert your influence to bring about 
closer supervision of rural schools. 


ADDRESS BY FRANKLIN S. EDMUNDS. 


Franklin S. Edmunds, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, made the second address of the 
evening. He said that he had been a direc- 
tor in Philadelphia for three or four years. 
The position has some unpleasant features, 
for it is impossible to satisfy everybody. 
You are criticized if you spend money and 
if you do not, if you build schools or if 
you do not. No matter what you do you 
meet with criticism. A director should 
disregard criticism and do what he thinks is 
best. 

As I take it, the director has a four- 
fold relation to his work. He must bear 
in mind the public, the superintendent, the 
teacher and the child. 

As to the first of these relations. The 
director should serve the public and lead 
the public. There should be a system of 
auditing the expenses of the board, by 
outside expert auditors. Philadelphia 
operates such a system. It may not be 
necessary everywhere, but where more than 
half a million dollars is spent monthly it is 
indispensable. As much business method 
should be put into the administration of 
school affairs as into any other business. 

Boards of education are usually in ad- 
vance of the community. One feature of 
the director’s work is to go before the 
public and teach it the needs of the schools. 
There is at present a tremendous apprecia- 
tion of education in the State, the result 
of the late financial panic. At such times 
people seek training. The community de- 
mands more efficiency than ever before. 

Statistical inquiry brings out these facts: 
The graduates of the elementary grades 
only start life at an average salary which 
increases slightly per year up to thirty 
years. High school graduates start life 





at about the same salary, but increase more 
rapidly, reaching their maximum at from 
thirty-five to forty years. University grad- 
uates start life at the highest salary, and 
at the age of twenty-three have passed the 
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other two classes, with no limit of increase, 


| There is a money value in education and 


the community should appreciate it. When 
once this is understood, objections to a 
higher tax rate will disappear. 

Let us group together the relation of the 
director to the superintendent and the 
teacher. During the last fifteen years there 
has been a tremendous change in the char- 
acter of the teaching force. To-day teach- 
ing is a learned profession. The teacher 
must give years of preparation to his work, 
and he knows far more about it than out- 
siders. It is the tendency of the times to 
divide the work of education between the 
superintendent and the teacher, leaving to 
the board only the business details. In 
Philadelphia we refer to the superintendent 
the selection of our text-books, and arnrove 
his decision by a unanimous vote. Teach- 
ers are becoming more sure of their tenure 
of office. It is absurd that politics shall 
influence the tenure of a teacher. Let us 
hope that such a condition has passed for- 
ever. 

As to the director’s relation to the child, 


there was a time when children in Phila- © 


delphia never saw directors except in the 
way of discipline. Now the directors visit 
the schools. Representing the community 
as they do, these visits mean to the child 
that the community is interested in him. 
They mean to the teacher that he is a 
public servant, whose services are valuable 
to that public. The director should say to 
the child that school is not a place to send 
children to keep them out of mischief, but 
that children are sent to school to make 
them efficient in their life’s work. In school 
the pupils receive the wisdom of past ages, 
which is their inheritance from the race. 

Here the director gets his compensation. 
There are exterior disadvantages, but the 
highest compensation is that knowledge that 
he has taken care of the greatest of the 
interests of the community—the welfare 
of the child. 

Adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


. ee Department took part in the de- 
votional exercises of the high school, 
at nine o’clock. After the usual reading 
and prayer, special music, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Rose, was rendered, add- 
ing greatly to the pleasure of the morn- 
ing’s session. Dr. Hamilton was then 
called on for an address, and responded, 
choosing as his subject 
HILLS, 


It is often embarrassing for a speaker 
to be compelled to listen to the introduc- 
tion by which he is presented to an audi- 
ence. Not long ago I was introduced as 
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hailing from Braddock, a town where the 
people make iron—and steel for a living. 
The introduction this morning was not so 
unkind. Possibly you all steal occasionally. 
Indeed I have no doubt that you actually 


“love to steal—a while away” from your 


lessons to have a good time. 

A noted divine while visiting in the South 
prior to the war brought back with him a 
bright colored boy. The boy had not yet 
learned to read and write. One Sabbath 
morning the preacher noticed Sam in a pew 
taking notes of the sermon. When the 
service was over he called the boy into his 
study. “Sam,” he said, “I saw you were 
taking notes of the sermon .this morning.” 
“Yes, sah,” replied Sam, “all the gen’l’men 
take notes and I take notes too.” Knowing 
that the boy could not write, he gravely 
said: “ Let me see your notes.” The boy 
handed him a sheet of paper with a few 
scrawling lines on it. The preacher ex- 
amined it and sternly trying to suppress a 
half-budding smile said: “ Why, Sam, this 
is all nonsense.” The boy innocently re- 
plied: “I thought so, massa, while you was 
a sayin’ it, but still I took de notes.” What 
I have to say this morning may be non- 
sense, but I am sure you will take the 
notes. 

The invitation to address you calls to 
mind the story of a gentleman who was 
urged to talk to a high school. When he 
began one mischievous boy asked if his 
address was like a cat’s tail—fur to the end. 
“No,” replied the speaker, “it’s like a 
dog’s tail—bound to a cur.” So this an- 
nual address is like a dog’s tail—it seems 
bound to occur. And, after having talked 
eight or nine times to your school on these 
annual occasions in the past, I certainly 
appreciate the invitation to address you 
again. And I feel sure I can put you to 
sleep in twenty minutes. I’m like the little 
girl's preacher. She was arguing the 
merits of her strenuous, spiritual spell- 
binder, “ Why,” she said to her friend, “ it 
takes your preacher forty minutes to put 
the congregation to sleep, and my preacher 
can do it just as well in twenty minutes.” 
That little girl was as bright as a high 
school boy who defined a knocker, as, “a 
man who finds fault with another man who 
is doing something better than the knocker 
could do it himself.” This bright boy had 
been raised on a farm and when the teacher 
asked, “ What is an agriculturist?” he re- 
plied: “ An agriculturist is a man who does 
not know anything about farming, but who 
makes his living writing articles in the 
paper telling other people how to farm.” 

When Booker Washington—the greatest 
man of his race, and one of the greatest 
men of any race—attempted to organize his 





school at Tuskegee, he found that the old 
mansion on the plantation would serve as a 
dormitory for students. But he had no 
class-rooms. Not far from the mansion 
was a fine old chicken house which he 
found would serve as temporary class- 
rooms. As he had no money to renovate 


‘it, he invited the colored people of the 


neighborhood to help him clean out the hen 
house and set it in order for class-room 
work. While this was being done, a portly, 
coon-fed, colored man, with a twinkle in 
his eye, approached Mr. Washington and 
said: “Mr. Washington, I’se mighty in- 
terested, I is, in dis subject o’ cleaning out 
hen houses. Dat’s been part of my occupa- 
tion for mor’n twenty year. Durin’ dat 
time I’se seen many a fat rooster find his 
last restin’ place in Mammy’s old dinner 
pot. But I ’clare to goodness, Mr. Wash- 
ington, dis is de fust time in my life I’se 
been asked to help clean out a hen house in 
de daytime. But I’se always perlite enough 
to accept de invitation regardless of de 
time.” 

His sense of humor was not so cruel as 
that of a high school boy who on the first 
morning of school doffed his hat and said to 
his teacher: “ Good morning, Miss Smith.” 
“Why, what a polite boy!” exclaimed his 
teacher. “Do you always take off your hat 
like that to ladies?” ‘“No’m,” said the 
boy, “only to old ladies.” 

This is the handsomest audience I have 
ever seen. But my best friends assure me 
that I am not a competent judge of beauty. 
With reference to the latter, I have heard 
some unkind remarks about my own physi- 
ognomy ; but always of course by those not 
competent to judge. But I was not con- 
sulted about the architecture of my face; 
if I had it would have been more ornate. 
I sometimes think I will have it rebuilt and 
made more dignified and beautiful. But I 
do not see any person in this audience that 
I would like to take as a model. Of course, 
ladies, I refer to the faces of the men, for 
many a man has given his head, his heart, 
and his hand for a woman’s beauty, and I 
would be foolish indeed to prize my physi- 
ognomy above the beauty I see before me. 
But my friends are mistaken. I am a good 
judge of beauty. “In fact I served as a 
judge in a baby show, where I was ex- 
pected to pick out the handsomest boy in a 
group of twenty-four. I did so without 
trouble; the trouble, however, followed, for 
twenty-three of the mothers appealed from 
my decision. I left the hall over the fire 
escape and I will be wise enough not to 
serve in that capacity again. 

But, laying aside, all levity, I wish to 
speak seriously with you for a few minutes 
on the subject of Hills. 
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John Bunyan was a great word painter. 
He has given to the world the greatest 
moral picture gallery found in all literature 
outside the Bible. In his Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress he paints for us the picture of Chris- 
tian with a great load on his back, trying to 
climb the hill Difficulty. The pilgrim does 
not hesitate, or turn back, or grumble about 
the load, but industriously and cheerfully 
presses onward and upward. As he ap- 
proaches the House Beautiful, at a very 
narrow part of the road, Christian suddenly 
sees two lions in the way, one at each side, 
crouching as if to spring upon him if he 
advanced. He hesitates as if afraid to go 
forward, and just at the critical moment, 
he hears the encouraging call of the porter 
in the House Beautiful: “Fear not, the 
lions are chained.” 

In this true picture of human life, drawn 
with such truth and clearness by the im- 
mortal thinker, there are three important 
lessons for us. 

1. Every life has its hills, its loads, its 
hard problems. It is burdened with trials, 


tribulations, discouragements, dangers, and 
difficulties as represented by the lions, the 
load and the hill. 
Day aptly express this thought. 


The poet in the Rainy 
He says: 


“Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


Thus this load is as personal and individual 
as it is universal; you cannot escape it. 

2. The second lesson is not less impor- 
tant. The House Beautiful typifies the 
rest that is the recompense and reward of 
him that overcometh. Italy is just beyond 
the Alps to every burdened soul that pa- 
tiently and persistently toils onward and 


upward. This is true not only in temporal - 


matters, but also in spiritual affairs. For 
“to him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the tree of life that is in the midst of 
paradise of God.” Thus rest and reward 
naturally follow, rather than precede, strug- 
gle and effort. 

3. The third lesson in Bunyan’s great 
picture is equally important. The encour- 
aging call that “the lions are chained,” 
coming to Christian at the crucial moment, 
when fear assailed him, indicates the value 
of the word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment that every burdened soul needs, and 
that no true porter in the world so beauti- 
ful will withhold. 

As young people you stand almost at the 
beginning of your career and these three 
lessons are worth nothing. Life is some- 
times spoken of as a voyage, but it is not 
on a sea that is without storms; it is some- 
times called a battle, but it not a battle in 
which there is no danger of defeat; it is 
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sometimes regarded as a highway, but it is 
not a highway that is without hills. Every 
view of life reveals its song and its sun- 
shine, its beauty and its worth, its pleasures 
and its rewards; but it also reveals its trials 
and its tribulations, its dangers and its 
defeats, its obstacles and its difficulties. 

In fact there are lions in every lane, 
rocks in every road, hills in every highway, 
and difficulties and dangers in every avenue 
to human progress. And if you are to pro- 
ceed on your journey, the hills must be 
climbed, the loads must be carried, the 
lions must be killed, caged, or chained, the 
rocks removed or climbed over, and every 
difficulty and every obstacle must be over- 
come, 

No period of life is free from difficulties, 
but youth is the special period for prepa- 
ration for this struggle that is sure to come. 
In youth we strive to develop the strength 
of body, the discipline of mind, and the 
decision of character that will enable us to 
fight successfully every battle, and to over- 
come every difficulty. 

As a traveler who has been over part of 
this road, I have two sign boards I would 
like to nail up for your comfort, your en- 
couragement, and your guidance. 

1. The first sign board is this: Most diffi- 
culties can be overcome; most problems can 
be solved; most hills can be climbed. This 
is the first thought I wish to emphasize. 
The problems in your algebra lesson are 
difficult, of course they are, if they are 
worth anything; but they are not impos- 
sible of solution; neither are those of 
geometry, trigonometry, or calculus. It 
may not be true that “where there is a 
will there is always a way.” But history 
and experience show that there is generally 
a way. The resourceful mind, the cunning 
hand, the stout heart can kill, cage, or 
chain most lions. The rocks in your path- 
way may be mountain high, but the clever 
engineer can tunnel under them, climb over 
them, or blow them into atoms with the 
dynamite of a persistent purpose. Some 
things may be impossible, but human prog- 
ress to some extent, at least, consists in 
making the seeming impossible things pos- 
sible. 

Hubbard says, “The supernatural is the 
natural not yet understood.” So in many 
cases the impossible is simply the possible 
not yet achieved. If this be true every 
young person should face the problems and 
the difficulties of life with faith, hope and 
courage, animated and inspired by the fact 
that most problems can be solved, and most 
difficulties can be overcome. 

We are told that in one of Napoleon’s 
campaigns the scouts suddenly informed 
him that the valley through which the army 
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was marching convetged to a narrow pass 
between two almost precipitous mountain 
walls. Well located at a turn of the valley 
was an Austrian fort strongly garrisoned. 
It commanded the pass and further advance 
seemed not only difficult and dangerous, 
but absolutely impossible. But the word 
impossible had no place in the dictionary 
of the man of destiny. With iron will and 
bull-dog tenacity, he climbed the rugged 
cliff opposite the fort. From an advan- 
tageous point he carefully examined with 
telescope and field glass the frowning bat- 
‘teries and the rocky walls above them. 
High above the fort and out of range of 
its guns he discovered a ledge, a mere goat 
path, a narrow rocky shelf along which 
men in single file might pass. He explored 
the trail and immediately ordered the army 
to advance by it in single file, each man 
leading his horse. 

The Austrians were amazed at the bold- 
ness of the movement. Like a huge serpent, 
clinging to the face of the cliff, as Mars- 
den says, they saw an army of 35,000 men 
and 4,000 horses crawl safely by and enter 
the valley again beyond the fort. That 
night, with the wheels of the cannon bound 
with army blankets and straw, the brave 
French soldiers dragged their muffled guns 
past the fort in silence over a road littered 
with hay, and the next day the seemingly 
impregnable Austrian fort was forced to 
capitulate. The scouts thought the fortress 
impregnable, the frowning cliffs inscalable, 
and passage through the valley impossible. 
But the inflexible purpose of the great 
commander overcame every difficulty, sur- 
mounted every obstacle and turned the 
seemingly impossible into the possible. 

From the dawn of history till 1864 sur- 
gery was nothing short of agony. Every 
operation was painful in the extreme, and 
the operating table was an instrument of 
torture no less than the rack or the thumb- 
screw. Every effort to overcome the pain 
and lessen the torture proved unsuccessful 
and the problem seemed impossible of so- 
lution. But William Thomas Morton be- 
lieved it could be solved; and, after numer- 
out attempts and failures, finally succeeded. 
He gave to science absolute control of pain, 
ushered in the glorious day of painless 
dentistry and painless surgery, and solved 
the problem that hitherto had been impos- 
sible. Recently another step forward in 
surgery is said to have been taken. If it 
1s true, you may now crack jokes with the 
surgeon during an operation, conscious of 
all that is done, yet absolutely without pain. 

Since the days of Darius Green and long 
before that time, men have tried to fly. Ef- 
fort succeeded effort and failure followed 
failure. But out of the very ashes of de- 
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feat sprang the efforts that finally suc- 
ceeded. Most problems can be solved, and 
the Wright Brothers and a host of other 
aviators bear-testimony to the fact that 
the problem of aviation, though difficult 
enough to baffle the investigations of men 
for centuries was not impossible. It was 
only a question of effort. Civilization is a 
progressive matter, and each age through 
its effort is adding its part to the achieve- 
ments of the race. 

For thirty years engineers dreamed of a 
tunnel under the Hudson River into New 
York. Time after time an effort was made 
to bore the tunnel, but each failed and 
fortune after fortune was poured into the 
capacious maw of what seemed a foolhardy 
scheme. People ridiculed the project, they 
scoffed at the idea, they laughed at the 
very notion of a tunnel. Its advocates 
were mere visionary day-dreamers, crazy 
rainbow-chasers, idle will-o-the-wisp catch- 
ers, and huge air-castle-architects whose 
gigantic structures could never be more 
than mere figments of the imaginaion. 

But obstacles to weak men are often 
stepping-stones to men of strength and 
stride. Up from the sunny south came a 
young man with a clear eye and a strong 
will. He had patience, courage, tenacity of 
purpose, decision of character and scien- 
tific training. He calmly studied the proj- 
ect, weighed carefully the obstacles, and 
analyzed critically the defects of his pre- 
decessors. He had faith in the scheme and 
absolute faith in his ability to put it through. 
He interested others, organized a company, 
prepared his plan, entered upon the work, 
overcame every difficulty, surmounted every 
obstacle, and to-day 100 feet beneath the 
churning surf of the lordly Hudson, an 
endless stream of humanity and the com- 
merce of a nation pour into New York and 
out of it through those marvelous tubes. 
The name and the success of William 
McAdoo ought to be a source of inspiration 
to every young man in the land. He 
turned the seemingly impossoble, not into 
the possible, but into the actual; and better 
still, he taught the world to have a sub- 
limer faith in the possibility of human 
achievement. 

For centuries the lure of the pole has led 
men to the icy north. Drear solitude, grim 
winter, eternal frost, hunger, thirst, diffi- 
culty, danger, disaster, disease, and death 
could not discourage them. The call of the 
north was supreme and in spite of dangers 
and difficulties Peary, Nansen, Greeley, 
Kane and a host of others answered it. So 
alluring was the “siren song of the polar 
Loreley,” that Sir John Franklin kissed his 
wife on her death bed and hurried off. He 
returned and, when almost 60 years old, 
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with 134 men again answered the irre- 
sistible call. Not one of that party ever 
returned to tell the story. Franklin over- 
came many difficulties only in the end to 
be overcome by the silent hosts of King 
Frost. In Westminster Abbey, the famous 
tomb of England’s heroic dead,’ on a 
memorial tablet, his fate is recorded, 
phrased in the classic lines of Tennyson: 


Not here; the white North holds thy bones; 
and thou 

Heroic sailor-soul, 

Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 

Toward no earthly pole. 

Even the fate of Franklin could not 
break the spell of the polar sphinx, and the 
white North became a veritable cemetery 
for thousands—a cemetery without epi- 
taphs, where amid terrifying solitude and 
terrifying silence, nature is ever ready to 
spread her white pall over her heroic dead. 

But that cemetery with its toll of death, 
those dangers and those difficulties could 
not terrify or discourage the brave soul of 
the intrepid Peary. Through darkness, 


snow, storm, and ice, he held his way and 
at last, after twenty-three years of effort, 
struggle, planted the Stars and Stripes on 
the pole that had lured so many to their 
doom. After nearly four centuries of effort 
and failure the hitherto impassable bar- 


riers were passed, the hitherto unattainable 
was reached, and the riddle of the world 
solved. 

These illustrations serve to fix the first 
main thought I have in mind, that while 
some things may be impossible, most of the 
great problems of life can be solved. 

2. The second thought that I would press 
home this morning is that struggle against 
difficulties gives strength. This is the sec- 
ond sign board I would put up for your 
guidance. Great souls are developed by 
the stress and strain of conflict. Struggle 
against the current makes the great swim- 
mer; struggle against ignorance makes the 
great scholar; struggle against oppression 
makes the great patriot; an effort to solve 
the great problems of state makes the great 
statesman; and a sturdy, strenuous effort 
to understand the hidden laws of nature 
make the great scientist. Heat tempers 
steel; the grindstone sharpens the axe; 
discipline makes an army efficient; rough 
seas makes good sailors; and the storms of 
winter give strength to the oak, tenacity 
to its fiber, and grip to its roots. So he 
who struggles valiantly to overcome the 
difficulties of life, bringing to his aid the 
science of philosophy of his day, is not 
only likely to succeed, but his success will 
in a large measure be due to the strength 
that comes from patient and persistent 
effort. 
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As you put forth effort so shall you be 
crowned with power. That is heaven’s 
universal law. To that there is no excep- 
tion. It is true in the physical world. If 
the athlete would possess strength and skill, 
he must exercise patiently and persistently, 
(And I may add, by way of parenthesis, 
that it is a burning disgrace to American 
secondary and higher education that this 
strength so requisite for life’s struggle, is 
permitted, even by accident, to be made the 
instrument for reaping annually such a har- 
vest of death on the brutal foot-ball field. 
In the outraged name of manly sport and 
physical education the people should boy- 
cott every institution that refuses to purge 
the game of its brutal life-maiming and 
death-dealing characteristics. ) 

This law of rewarded effort is true also 
in the realm of mentality. Effort educates; 
nothing else does. You may call that effort 
study, thought, investigation, or experience; 
but in its last analysis it is effort, and 
effort alone that educates. And not only 
that, the extent and the character of your 
effort determines the extent and the char- 
acter of your education. 

The law that struggle gives strength is 
true also in the moral world. The angel 
would remain forever in the coarse block 
of marble in the quarry or in the artist’s 
studio, were it not for the cruel edge of the 
sculptor’s chisel and the bitter blows of his 
mallet. So the cruel edge of affliction and 
the bitter blows of misfortune are often 
necessary to reveal to the world the angel 
of man’s better nature. 

Hillis tells us that in one of the art 
galleries of Europe there is a remarkable 
picture. It represents what the artist is 
pleased to call the Enthronement of Intel- 
lect. There on a marble throne is a great 
figure intended to symbolize intellect, and 
gathered around that throne are all the 
great thinkers of the world—NMilton, 
Pascal, Bacon, and a host of others brought 
there through the skill of the artist to 
typify the Enthronement of the Intellect. 

The great problem of life is to enthrone 
intellect, culture and character in the indi- 
vidual, and there is just one law by which 
that can be done. This is the law, 
“Strength comes from wrestling, knowl- 
edge comes from observing, wisdom comes 
from thinking, character comes from en- 
during.” If you would have strength, you 
must wrestle; if you would have knowl- 
edge, you must observe; if you would have 
wisdom, you must think; and if you would 
have character, you must endure. 

Effort and resistance are the dynamos of 
power; difficulties are blessings in disguise 
—absolute essentials in the development of 
manhood and character. The boat that 
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always sails neath “cloudless skies is not 
prepared for storms. The shafts of 
strength and power that buttress a great 
soul of a good quality are always forged 
in the fierce furnace fires of toil and effort. 
And the rugged facts of nature that build 
into great scholarship, and the rugged vir- 
tues of life that build into character, are 
the crowns of victory that God gives the 
men and women who struggle and strive. 

Small souls are doomed by difficulties and 
misfortunes, great souls are developed by 
them. What is a stumbling block to one 
is a stepping-stone to another. Call the 
roll of the world’s worthies. Many of 
them are graduates of Oxford, Yale, Har- 
vard, and the other great universities; but 
every one is a graduate of the University 
of Adversity—Hard Knocks. They have 
come up from obscurity in spite of poverty, 
ignorance, misfortune and physical weak- 
ness. Some speedy horses must wear hob- 
bles, yet thus hobbled they often win races. 
So much of the world’s best work has been 
done by great souls who were hobbled by 
all sorts of difficulties and misfortune, and 
therefore had to struggle for the strength 
that canonized them. 

Franklin, Lincoln, Garfield, Carlyle and 
Patrick Henry overcame obscurity, poverty 
and ignorance. Pope, Byron, Shelly, and 
John Calvin were always physical weak- 
lings. Darwin, who gave to the world the 
greatest study of the 19th century, was con- 
stantly the victim of ill-health. It is said 
that Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the most 
gifted woman in the whole realm of Eng- 
lish letters, “made her name famous from 
the shadows of a sick room.” Elisha Kent 
Kane was always frail in body. He was a 
constant sufferer from heart disease and 
expected death at any moment. Yet in the 
interest of science he explored Greenland, 
climbed the Himalayas, ascended the Nile, 
visited Luxor, gathered treasure in Egypt, 
investigated the crater of Teal in the Phil- 
ippines, and endured the untold hardships 
of an arctic winter in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Beethoven’s best music burst 
from a burdened soul; almost totally deaf, 
he could not hear with physical ear the sub- 
lime harmonies he created for others. 
ener was a blind beggar. We are told 
that 


“Seven Grecian cities contended for Homer 


dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 


Milton, when poor, old, sick, and blind, 
added to his fame by singing some of his 
sublimest songs. Mathematics and as- 
tronomy are possibly the two most difficult 
Sciences; yet Nicholas Sanderson, blind 
from his youth, mastered both, and in the 
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former was one of the world’s marvels of 
mentality. Blindness and poverty could 
not keep Senator Gore of Oklahoma out of 
Congress any more than they could bar the 
doors of Parliament to Sir Henry Fawcett. 

Indeed many of the world’s great leaders 
in thought and action have come up through 
great tribulations. They have forged and 
forced and fought their way to the front 
in spite of difficulties. They have been de- 
veloped by these difficulties; their strength 
is the result of their struggles to overcome; 
they are the honored of the world’s heroes 
and conquerors for they have overcome the 
difficulties that barred the way of human 
progress. 

This morning we stand just inside the 
threshold of the 2oth century. Draw aside 
the curtains of the future and look down 
the long drawn aisle. Yonder are the 
nations of the world and the great souls 
of all lands sitting as school boys to solve 
the great problems of the race. How in- 
spiring and hopeful this view of God’s 
great school! And while there may occa- 
sionally be some problems insolvable, some 
things impossible, some gulfs impassable, 
some obstacles insuperable, and some 
schemes impracticable, the great thought 
that I would burn into your soul at this 
time is that the investigations of men are 
rapidly removing the words impossible, im- 
passable, insuperable, and impracticable 
from the dictionary of human achievement. 

Most problems can be solved, and the 
attempt to solve them develops the indi- 
vidual who makes it. Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln and Grant 
are a sextette of great names in American 
history. Each was a giant in his day, and 
the giant strength of each was the direct 
result of his efforts to solve aright the great 
problems that confronted him. Had it not 
been for these efforts the world, possibly, 
might have heard of them, but it was the 
great problems that made these men great. 

There are many difficult and perplexing 
problems before you, but most of them can 
be solved. And they have been wisely 
placed in your pathway that you may 
develop the strength you need for your 
work and the strength the world needs 
from you for its work. You pray to be 
delivered from temptation; pray also for 
strength that resists temptation. Seek not 
the easy problems of life which you are 
now able to solve; seek rather the difficult 
problems that will test and develop your 
strength; for life’s greatest soldiers are 
trained on its firing line, not in its hospital. 

Deputy Supt. Reed B. Teitrick made the 
opening address of the morning before the 
convention of school directors upon the 
“ Conservation of Real Wealth” as follows: 
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CONSERVATION OF REAL WEALTH. 

A fundamental question before our na- 
tion to-day is the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. That the permanent wel- 
fare of the nation demands that its natural 
resources be conserved is an immediate and 
vital concern. The American people, who 
seemed to be re-enacting on a gigantic 
scale the tragedy of the prodigal son, are 
coming to themselves. They are beginning 
to take stock, to stop leaks, to retrench, and 
are preparing to live within their means. 
The Nation is finding out about itself. 

Blessed with natural resources in un- 
surpassed abundance, our national sense of 
responsibility to the future has been slow to 
awaken. But during the present century 
the Government is becoming alive to the 
situation and its responsibility and is mak- 
ing its own the policy of conservation. 
Men are commencing to realize that the 
permanent welfare of the country, as well 
as the prosperity of their descendants, is 
threatened by the depletion of the nation’s 
material wealth by destructive consump- 
tion, by non-use, and by waste. The in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge concern- 
ing our natural resources, their use and 
conservation, have enlightened the people 
and enlivened public conscience. The un- 


derlying principle of conservation has been 


described as the application of common 
sense to common problems for the common 
good. 

It is estimated that by the middle of the 
present century the products of our country 
must support perhaps one hundred and 
fifty million Americans, as our population 
is now adding about one-fifth to its numbers 
every ten years. This rapid growth in 
population and still greater increase in con- 
sumption will cause constantly increasing 
demands on the nation’s resources, making 
it more and more imperative that wasteful- 
ness be checked and the policy of conserva- 
tion wisely and prudently pursued. Since 
increase in numbers is so complicating the 
problem of food supply, we must make ad- 
ditions to our arable lands by reclaming 
our 75,000,000 acres of swamp land, irrigat- 
ing our 40,000,000 acres of arid land and 
clearing many acres of brush land. Although 
in these ways the area of cultivated land 
might be nearly doubled, these methods 
alone will not suffice. Intensive farming 
must be more generally practiced, since 
within a century our soil may be required 
to furnish the main bulk of food for three 
times as many people as at the present. 
Hence since the acreage is not unlimited 
the average yield per acre must be materi- 
ally increased and wastes and _ losses 
checked. Losses to farm products due to 
injurious mammals is estimated at $130,- 
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000,000 annually; the loss through plant 
diseases reaches several hundred million 
dollars; and the loss through insects is 
reckoned at $659,000,000 per year. The 
larger part of these losses is preventable. 

According to the late report of “The 
National Conservation Commission,” whose 
statistics are used, building operations in 
our country now aggregate about $1,000,- 
000,000 per year; but the direct and indi- 
rect losses by fire in the year of 1907 ap- 
proximated one-half of the cost of con- 
struction. Of thisloss probably about four- 
fifths or an average of $1,000,000 per day 
could be prevented, as shown by scompari- 
son with the standard of construction and 
fire losses in the larger European countries, 

Waterway development and forest pro- 
tection are now generally understood and 
demanded. Though the expenditure for 
inland navigation has been great yet im- 
provements in inland waterway navigation 
have not been commensurate. There are 
in continental United States 282 streams 
navigated for an aggregate of 26,115 miles 
and there are as many more miles that 
would be navigable if improved. None of 
our streams are navigable to more than a 
small fraction even of their effective low- 
water capacity. The utilization of water- 
power ranks among our most recent indus- 
trial developments. The water-power now 
in use is about 5,250,000 horse-power ; the 
amount running over government dams and 
not used is about 1,400,000 horse-power ; the 
amount reasonably available equals or ex- 
ceeds the entire mechanical power now in 
use, or enough to operate every mill, drive 
every spindle, propel every train and boat 
and light every city, town and village in 
the country. At present no more than 25 
per cent. of the water actually available 
for irrigation of arid lands is restrained 
and diverted. The direct yearly damage 
by floods since 1900 has increased steadily 
from $45,000,000 to over $238,000,000, 
caused partly by the destruction of our 
forests. 

Our forests, are disappearing far too 
rapidly, not more than one-fifth of them 
being conserved. Since 1870 forest fires 
have destroyed on a yearly average $50, 
000,000 worth of timber. We take from 
our forests each year, not counting the 
loss by fire, three and one-half times their 
yearly growth. 

Man may improve lands and forests and 
nature renew our fresh water supply, thus 
making it practically permanent, but our 
minerals are limited in quantity and can- 
not be increased nor improved by man. It 
is estimated that our mineral waste is about 
one-sixth of our product, or nearly $1,000,- 
ooo for each working day in the year. In 
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many cases the waste alone of our mineral 
products is greater than our increase in 
population. In the one item of natural gas 
—the most perfect fuel known—the daily 
waste iS Over 1I,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 
enough to supply every city in the United 
States of over 100,000 population. 

National efficiency and the public wel- 
fare depend upon our natural resources and 
demand their improvement and conserva- 
tion; but material wealth is important only 
as the firm foundation upon which is built 
the moral welfare of the people. The 
highest interest of a nation is human. The 
best and noblest wealth of the nation is the 
nation’s developed manhood and woman- 
hood. Looking toward this product, the 
greatest national responsibility is conserv- 
ing childhood. Men and nations are as 
they are taught. The largest interests of 
the nation are the interests of childhood, 
for nations are gathered out of nurseries. 

Ever since that beneficient time when 
the Wise Men brought their gifts of gold 
and frankincense and myrrh to the Babe 
in the manger, men have felt the sacredness 
of childhood. Around the youth of civili- 
zation centre the hopes for all future good 
for the world. The most precious pos- 
session of mankind is the child, the only 
enthroned monarch before whom all people 


bow and to whom all nations alike pay trib- 
ute. It is recorded that on one occasion 
two hostile armies stopped firing and de- 
layed the charge, because a little child had 
strayed between their battle lines. 

Have we not been even more wasteful 
of childhood than of any of the sources 


of material wealth? Since the child is a 
ward of the state by his inherent right as 
a future citizen, this responsibility is not 
only individual but it is also national. 
Whatever individuals, groups of individu- 
als, organized movements, or institutions 
help to lift childhood to a higher plane, 
ameliorate harmful conditions and give 
broadest and best possibilities for its true 
growth, these are earth’s greatest benefac- 
tors because they are conserving childhood. 

To this title the public school has a su- 
preme claim and the promises of the 
future are even brighter than the fulfill- 
ments of the past. Notwithstanding the 
fact that some few carping individuals, 
whose intellectual vision is so warped that 
they can see things only at a certain dark 
angle, are dipping their pens in pessimistic 
tears and tracing the records of their 
sighs for the fast-fading glory of the public 
schools, still our educational system is con- 
tinuing to justify itself. Every man of 
broad vision who is near enough to feel 
the pulse of the great educational body 
Knows that strictly speaking, our schools 
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were never so strong, our teachers never so 
wise and so well prepared, and our children 
never making so rapid progress as at the 
present time. This does not mean that we 
are satisfied. We are not marking time, 
we are marching on. Educators are more 
fully awake to the deficiencies of our pub- 
lic schools than ever before and more alive 
to the constantly increasing demands made 
upon our schools. Educational leaders, 
teachers and school directors are uniting in 
a great movement for the improvement and 
conservation of childhood. 

We have been wasteful of children’s 
time. Thousands of children who should 
have been in school have either loafed 
away the precious hours of youth, or have 
been driven by real or fancied necessity to 
carry the burden of work for wages on 
their too youthful shoulders. Many others 
leave school as soon as the compulsory 
period is énded. When they and their 
parents can be convinced that it is worth 
more for them to stay than to go, they will 
mostly stay. This is one truth that has 
helped prove to us that our educational 
standard must include not only education 
for culture but also for efficiency. We 
must make school years a part of real life, 
as well as a preparation for life. 

We have but lately begun to realize that 
the playtime of youth is most valuable and 
the discipline of clean, fair games most 
useful. The school of play is a most im- 
portant source of learning and power. But 
we recognize the fact that child idleness, as 
well as child labor, is destroying the future 
of thousands of our boys and girls. If 
there were only more piles of wood to chop, 
more cows to bring, more grindstones to 
turn, and these could be impartially dis- 
tributed among our youth, the need for 
Juvenile Courts would be wonderfully di- 
minished. 

We have failed to conserve childhood 
whenever we have neglected to inculcate 
right habits of working and living, and true, 
broad views of life’s duties and compensa- 
tions. The world needs men of brain and 
power who know how to work and are will- 
ing to work, who know the truth and live 
by it, who love the right and are ready to 
sustain it, who love their country and are 
prepared to protect it, who reverence God 
and serve their fellowmen. These qualities 
compose the warp and woof of true man- 
hood and must be woven into the fabric of 
the child’s life in process of making. 
“Good work is the most honorable and 
lasting thing in the world ”—whether with 
the pen or the pick axe. The father of 
Thomas Carlyle was a stonemason, whose 
walls stood true and needed no rebuilding. 
Carlyle’s prayer was, “ Let me write books 
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as he built his houses.” Good work lifts 
and ennobles the worker. ‘“ Something at- 
tempted, something done” saves many boys 
and girls. Fixed habits of integrity in 
youth will not, later in life, make figures 
in bank books to lie nor appropriate public 
money for private purposes. To teach the 
patriotism of peace is a great need of to- 
day. Patriotism does not need to hear the 
trumpet call to arms, the firing of the guns, 
nor the groans of dying soldiers to arouse 
her. She has an ear for the cry of the 
weak and the oppressed; she shudders at 
the sight of the hosts of ignorance and 
crime; she rejoices at the myriad sounds 
of turning wheels, moving spindles, run- 
ning machinery and throbbing locomo- 
tives; and she exults when she hears on 
every school morning millions of childish 
voices singing, “ My Country ’tis of Thee, 
sweet land of liberty.” “Culture which 
leaves a man without a flag is only one 
degree less miserable than that which leaves 
him without God.” Reverence for God is 
the well-spring of righteous, complete 
living. 

The home and the school are the two 
great institutions for conserving child- 
hood. The home must be true to its mis- 
sion and the school faithful to its duty. 
The law of our State places the adminis- 
tration of the schools in the hands of 
school directors or school conservators 
from whom the people receive a wide, noble, 
unpaid service. It is an honor to be chosen 
from among your fellows to have control 
of the intellectual and moral training of the 
children of your entire district. You are 
in a measure intrusted with the State’s real 
wealth, her children, who are vastly more 
valuable and important than our natural 
resources. A state’s richest dowry is in 
her carefully nurtured youth, for a land 
without people is a wilderness and people 
without intelligence are in a wilderness. 

Thus the destiny of Pennsylvania lies 
largely in your hands—Directors! Why 
are our schools so good and why is our 
civilization so strong as it is to-day? Be- 
cause men who served in the capacity in 
which you now serve tried always to make 
our schools better and better. Your posi- 
tion on the School Board is important and 
helpful only as you use it to the same ends. 
Think of our free school system in Penn- 
sylvania without a Governor Wolf, a 
Senator Breck, a Governor Ritner, a 


Thaddeus Stevens, or a Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes. Think of your own district without 
some few men who have been willing to 
shoulder difficulties and sacrifice self to 
conserve and improve your schools. 

The function of the School Board is to 
help teachers to teach; to spend money 
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wisely, not merely to save money or to 
reduce taxation. Directors cannot afford 
to be niggardly in their plans. You can 
never have first-class schools at bargain 
rates. Be generous to the childhood of 
your districts. It is better to save a life 
than to win a kingdom, especially if it is 
that of your own child, Proper financial 
administration of the school affairs of a 
district depends not less upon fairly and 
intelligently fixing the tax rate, than upon 
wise apportioning of the school revenues 
in providing for (1) instruction and super- 
vision; (2) books and educational supplies; 
and (3) maintenance and repair of build- 
ings and grounds. The responsibility for 
poor or inadequate school buildings and 
grounds, or for good ones _ unsanitarily 
kept, rests upon School Boards as repre: 
sentatives of their districts. 

The director must aim to influence at 
least three groups—those engaged in teach- 
ing, those who in the schools are preparing 
for citizenship and life’s duties, and those 
whom he _ represents—his_ constituency. 
Too often directors have only a bowing 
acquaintance with the first two groups, his 
interests and fitness being governed by the 
financial desires of the last named group. 
Intelligent and sympathetic co-operation 
between directors, teachers and patrons is 
absolutely necessary to the highest degree 


of harmony and efficiency in school work. . 


Personal acquaintance between _ teachers 
and school officials is mutually helpful. 


“?*Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine, 

That means much more to the fainting heart 
Than shelter or bread or wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night is o’er 
And bread lasts but for a day, 

But the sound of the voice and the touch of 

_ the hand 

Live on in the soul alway.” 


The most important duty falling upon 
those charged with the administration ‘of 
schools is without doubt the selection of 
teachers and superintendents. Directors 
make and unmake teachers and superin- 
tendents. If the School Board insists upon 
attainments and provides adequate com- 
pensation, they will be forthcoming. The 
most precious. possession of a School 
Board is a devoted teacher. Rotation is 
a good policy in dealing with crops but a 
big blunder when applied to teachers. 
New teachers require more supervision and 
sometimes keep the school in a constantly 
unsettled condition. A director should be 
a counselor and an inspiration to his teach- 
ers, helping them to eradicate faults and 
strengthen weak places. 

Directors meed a baptism of the spirit of 
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true conservators.~ The intrusive demands 
of the faddist, the specialist and the chronic 
alarmist tend to distract them from the 
verities of true school progress. The di- 
rector must stand for his cause with all 
the courage and enthusiasm with which 
the ancient Greek defended his hearth- 
stone. Magnify and dignify your office. 
It is for you to return to your respective 
districts not only to conserve the best in 
your schools, but to raise your standard 
up to the best that has been attained any- 
where. Those who measure duty by dol- 
lars may complain of expense, but in time 
the well earned confidence of the people 
will secure support. 

Let us resolve to enter upon a more 
vigorous campaign for conserving and pro- 
moting the highest interests of childhood 
by providing and properly maintaining 
better school plants with the best equip- 
ment possible, by obtaining and retaining 
the most devoted and best trained teaching 
and supervising force available, and by 
fostering good, progressive school senti- 


ment. Begin now. Good resolutions, like 


promises, are only the flowers which pre- 
cede the fruitage. In early days in our 
country many treaties were made with the 
Indians only to be broken. Wm. Penn 
made a treaty, and kept it; and herein lies 
the secret of his success. 


“Work for the good that is nighest; 
Dream not of greatness afar: 
That glory is ever the highest 

Which shines upon men as they are.” 


However high may be the personnel of a 
School Board, their service is measured by 
what they really do or cause to be done 
for their school district rather than by 
what views they hold. 

A School Director cannot assume his 
official position in poverty and lay it down 
made wealthy by his salary; but he may 
be enriched by true service and sustained 
by the consciousness of a sacred trust 
honorably discharged. A man is never so 
great as when dignified and uplifted by 
the inspiration of service to his fellowmen. 
Henry Van Dyke gives his measure of a 
true man in these few lines,— 


“Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellowmen sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


There is no service more pure, more 
elevated, more lasting than that which con- 
Serves and promotes the highest interests 
of childhood. 





OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. ‘ 


The Committee on Nominations offered 
the following report, which was adopted 
and the officers declared elected. 

President—C. C. Hill, North-East, Erie 
county. 

First Vice-President—E. M. Bender, 
Gettysburg, Adams county. 

Second Vice-President—M. E. Brenner, 
Lancaster county. 

Third Vice-President—Henry F. Gib- 
bons, Pittston, Luzerne county. 

Recording Secretary—D. F. Bast, Allen- 
town, Lehigh county. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. M. Bowen,. 
Chester, Delaware county. 

Treasurer—Jas. W. Howarth, Glen Rid- 
dle, Delaware county. 

Executive Committee—T. J. Jennings, 
Scranton, Lackwanna county; J. Milton 
Lutz, Llanerch, Delaware county; J. D. 
Walker, Johnstown, Cambria county; 
David C. Lotz, Reading, Berks county, and 
J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg, Columbia county. 

Legislative Committee—H. M. Lessig, 
Pottstown, Montgomery county; M. H. 
Henning, Wilkensburg, Allegheny county; 
A. J. Simons, Newfoundland, Wayne 
county; Samuel J. McMains, Leechburg, 
Armstrong county; Jas. G. Hayes, Swiss- 
vale, Allegheny county, and A. L. Bell, 
Ridgway, Elk county. 

Delegates to National Education Asso- 
ciation—J. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs, 
Cumberland county; I. P. Garrett, Lans- 
downe, Delaware county, and H. M. Lessig, 
Pottstown, Montgomery county. 

Delegates to Pennsylvania Educational 
Association—M. F. Thompson, Carlisle, 
Cumberland county; J. S. Morton, Allen- 
town, Lehigh county, and Geo. Mellor, West 
Chester, Chester county. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The Committee on Resolutions through 
the Chairman, submits the following report: 

No resolutions were handed to your Com- 
mittee for its consideration, and the Con- 
vention has not indicated its attitude on any 
subject in such unmistakable manner as to 
warrant the embodying of any view in a 
formal expression. It has not been deemed 
necessary or wise in the closing hour of 
the Convention to introduce topics which 
should be discussed with care and delibera- 
tion. 

The Committee suggests that the Legis- 
lative Committee be requested to get into 
communication, before the next meeting of 
our Association, with the State School De- 
partment and the other educational agencies 
of the State, and to confer with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association, with 
the view of submitting to our next con- 
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vention such matters as, in their opinion, 
should claim action by the Legislature 
which will then be in session. 

Our thanks are herewith extended to the 
officers of our Association for their efforts 
in making up and carrying out so success- 
fully the program of our session this 
year, and to those of our members who have 
taken part in this program. 

We tender our thanks to the Hon. Robert 
S. Murphy, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Esq., 
Supt. R. B. Teitrick, Mr. Charles A. Dob- 
son and Miss Ruth Lessig, for their valu- 
able contributions to the success of our 
annual meeting. 

Our acknowledgments are also due and 
are tendered to the school authorities of 
the City of Harrisburg for their continued 
courtesy in giving us the use of their High 
School Building. 

Signed: Hugh B. Eastburn, C. J. Gibson, 
Arthur J. Simon, M.D., James C. Brown 
and W. F. Eberle, Committee. 

The report was adopted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr. J. W. 
Howarth, showed a balance from 1909 of 
$100.40. The amount received from regis- 
tration fees, 1910, was $182, making a total 


of $282.40. Expenses, $196.14. Balance 


February 11, 1910, $86.14. 
NECROLOGY. 


This committee made no report, as no 
information had been supplied to them. It 
was suggested that in the event of the 
death of a member of this body during the 
coming year information should be sent 
to the secretary, for the use of next year’s 
committee. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The committee reported through its 
chairman, Mr. H. M. Lessig touching on 
the following points as indicated: 

No mention was made of the Code ex- 
cept to thank these giants of education who 
framed it, and the Governor of this State. 

The following points should be pressed 
on the members of the next legislature as 
needs of our system: 

Closing of small schools and transporta- 
tion of pupils. 

Further legislation concerning the em- 
ployment of children in factory and mining 
communities. 

The sanitary condition of school premises. 

School buildings are public buildings and 
should be used by the public. 

The beautifying of the school premises. 

President Steese, in a few closing re- 
marks, referred to the influence of public 
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school training in our lives, and urged on 
the members present that they carry out the 
ideas which were advocated on the floor 
of the convention. 
The convention then adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Executive Committee. 
— —~———____. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Adams—Josiah W. Prickett, Aspers; Allen J. 
March, Abbotstown; D. S. Reynolds and E. M. 
Bender, Gettysburg. 

Allegheny—James A. McMillen, Bridgeville; T, 
F, Watson, Coraopolis; H. L. Koons, East Pitts- 
burg; James L. King, Homestead; P. B. Blood, 
W. G. Davis and C. P. Hall, McKeesport; Geo. 
M. Getze, C. L. Felmley, and J. A. Girt, 
Tarentum; James G. Hays and Geo. L. Pyle, 
Swissvale; Wm. C. Boli, Braddock; M. H. 
Henning, F. A. Stotler, James G. Sansom, L, R. 
Hagan, and J. D. Anderson, Wilkinsburg. 

Armstrong—F., Reisgen, Ford City; L. B. Alls- 
house, and S. J. McMains, Leechburg. 

Beaver—David C. Locke, Monaca. 

Bedford—H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance. 

Berks—Oscar M. Koller, Fleetwood; G. C. 
Bordner, Kutztown; Geo. C. Hartline, Mount 
Penn; Ira Shoemaker, David C. Lotz, E. §S. 
Wertz, John H. Giles, and Howard F. Hawk, 
Reading; P. W. Gerhart, Wernersville; E. S. 
Leinbach, Womelsdorf. 

Blair—W. T. Eberle, Altoona; J. P. Cunning- 
ham, Blair; J. H. Donnelly, Isett; H. H. Lykens, 
Martinsburg; H. M. Sausser, Tyrone. 

Bradford—Miles Finch, Athens; N. F. Walker, 
Athens; J. D. Bunyan, Canton; Asa S. Ewens, 
Standing Stone. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown; W. H. 
Moon, Morrisville; Samuel S. Gross, Plumstead- 
ville; Albert J. Thompson, Wycombe. 

Cambria—Wnm. F. Ribblet, Johnstown; Jno. D. 
Walker, Enoch James, and D. M. S. McFeaters, 
Johnstown. 

Cameron—Fred. K. Zimmer, Gardean. 

Carbon—Thomas Costerbader, Mauch Chunk; 
C. G. Setzer, Weissport. 

Chester—S. E. Grim and W. W. Sullivan, 
Landenberg; W. H. Parsons, Pheenixville; Geo. 
B. Mellor, West Cuester. 

Clarion—Walter C. Beck, St. Petersburg. 

Clearfield—Harry C. Conner, Burnside; John 
W. Barratt, Clearfield. 

Clinton—A. T. Baird, Island; R. J. Cree, Lock 
Haven; S. W. Wagner, Renovo; C. C. Burrell, 
Salona. 

Columbia—Wm. C. Hosler, Benton; I. M. 
Bachman, Catawissa; and J. H. Eisenhauer, 
Mifflinville. 

Cumberland—J. A. Steese, Mount Holly 
Springs; H. E. Baum, Lemoyne; W. H. McCrea, 
Newville. 

Dauphin—William A. Boll, Robert E. Williams, 
Harry Leonard, Geo. W. Kennedy and Edw. 
Moesleim, Harrisburg; Isaac W. Hoffman, Mil- 
lersburg; J. D. Reider, Steelton, 

Delaware—Wm. F. Marshall, John D. Oliver, 
Wm. C. Peters, C. Kirk Miller, Wm. M. Bowen, 
and Wesley S. McDowell, Chester; N. Franklin 
Heckler, Darby; Jas. W. Howarth, Glen Riddle; 
Isaac P. Garrett, Lansdowne; J. Milton Lutz, 
Llanerch ; Jno. W. Wood, Upland. ; 

Elk—W. F. McClosky, Hallton; A. J. Bell, 
Ridgway; Hugh Malloy, St. Mary’s. 

Erie—C. C. Hill, North East; H. L. Stern, 
Union City; Chas. L. Reid, Waterford. 

Fayette—John H. Antram, New Salem; Bert. 
J. Thomas, Connellsville. 

Franklin—H. B. Hess, Waynesboro. 
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Huntingdon—John H. Likens, Huntingdon; 
Paul Rupert, Saltillo; S. K. McKeehan, Shirleys- 
burg. 

Juniata—Jos. H. Landis, Honey Grove; Thos. 
J. Evans, Horatio. 

Lackawanna—Frank Cawley, Archbald; Sidney 
G. Riel, Elmhurst; Alex. Shlanta, Mayfield; 
Samuel Brodhead, Old Forge; A. D. Haines, and 
F, P. McLaughlin, Olyphant; G. E. Price, T. J. 
Jennings, Thos. O. Conner, H. D. Oakley, P. 
McLane, and David M. Davis, Scranton. 

Lancaster—John A. Peepels, Lancaster; Martin 
E. Brenner, Witmer. 

Lawrence—A. W. Reynolds, New Wilmington. 

Lehigh—Francis G. Lewis, H. E. Crilley, and 
Allen J. Richards, Allentown; James M. Marcks, 
Catasauqua; Ernest J. Stamfield, Emaus; 
Howard E, Daum, Slatington. 

Lebanon—C. J. Hickernell, Schaefferstown; 
I, K. Urich, Annville; E. B. Gingrich, Jones- 
town; A. Z, Miller, Lebanon. 

Luzerne—Anthony Jones, Edwardsville; Fred. 
Gabrio and Lewis Mane, Hazleton; Henry F. 
Gibbons, Pittston; I. W. Marsteller, White 
Haven. 

Lycoming—Ermin F. Hill, Hughesville; J. E. 
Callahan, Montoursville; E. M. Cruse, Picture 
Rocks; J. L. Mansuy, Ralston. 

Mercer—Geo. B. Brown, Grove City; W. W. 
Whitehead, Sharon. 

iffin—J. J. Biemesderfer, Lewistown; David 
£ n McVeytown; D. A. Hanawalt, Belle- 
ville, 

Montgomery—H. Benton Leedom, Bethayres; 
C. Howard McCarter, Narbeth; Robert Cameron, 
Norristown; H. M. Lessig and W. Y. Scheffey, 
Pottstown; J. H. Johnson, Royersford; Amos H. 
Schultz, Worcester. 

Montour—William L. Sidler and C. Shultz, 
Danville; Allen Watson, Ottawa. 

McKean—J. C. Greenewald and A. C. Hawkins, 
Bradford. 

Northampton—J. C. Kressler and Davis M. 
Hambright, Bangor; Milton J. Stout, Northamp- 
ton; W. H. Young, Siegfried. 

Northumberland—C. W. Gerhart, Danville; N. 
F. Braucht, Dewart; B. W. Horne, C. N. Ren- 
wick, W. G. Beard, and Edw. Brennan, Shamo- 
kin; W. A. Mangle, Sagon; J. A. Gass, Sunbury ; 
Thos. Callahan, and Geo. L. Haag, Milton, 

Perry—W. C. Smith, Andersonburg. 

Philadelphia—A. C. Colesbury, Wm. MclIn- 
tyre, 2434 N. 32d St.; F. E. Edmonds, 614 
Franklin Building. 

Potter—O. T. Cochrane, Austin; Isaac Baker, 
Coudersport. 

Schuylkill—Jas. V. Monaghan, Ashland; Thos. 
W. Swalm, Pottsville. 

Snyder—A. J. Acker, Beaver Springs; J. N. 
Brosius, Middleburg; P. F. Jarrett and M. L. 
Wagonseller, Selinsgrove. 

Somerset—R. W. Lohr, Boswell; H. H. Shu- 
maker, Rockwood; C. L. Shaver, Somerset. 

Sullivan—L. L. Ross, Colley; G. M. Whipple, 
Ricketts; J. D. Benjamin and A. C. Weaver, 
Dushore. 

Susquehanna—W. H. Warner, Montrose. 

Tioga—S. A. Weeks, Elkland; Daniel Berry, 
Tioga. 

Union—J. N. Glover. 

Venango—James Ellenberger, Polk. 

Warren—T. H. Bassett, Grand Valley; C. J. 
Gibson, Sheffield. 

Washington—Jno. M. Hill, Charleroi; Jno. W. 
Walker, Eldersville; Frank R. Baker, Washing- 
on. 


Wayne—J. J. Many, Bethany; A. J. Simons 
and Geo. E. Ehrhardt, Newfoundland; A. W. 
Em, Seelyville; Reuben Lancaster, So. Sterling. 

Westmoreland—H. H. Dinsmore and W. S. 
Crosby, Greensburg; L. M. McLaughlin, Leech- 
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burg; W. E. Brown, Ligonier; G. H. Henry, New 
Kensington. 

Wyoming—E. W. Thompson, Factoryville; G. 
L. Wakeman, Skinners Eddy. 

York—Bert. Kyle, Springvale; John A, 
Wilson, Stewartstown; - Naill, Hanover; 
Geo. E. Nerr, York. 

Unclassified—J. H. Donovan, Daniel Conniff, 
A. B. Burnaford, Thomas Padden. 


_—_—>____—_. 
TRIBUTES TO COLLEGE MEN. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MAYOR M’CASKEY 
AT INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT APPLE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is my 
privilege to welcome to the city of Lan- 
caster on this impressive occasion the most 
scholarly body of representative men ever 
assembled here to grace a festal day or to 
do honor to our foremost institution of 
learning. The great schools are here, and 
those whose field, like our own, is not so 
large; all of them with message of good- 
will and with mutual sympathy and interest 
in the cause in which they are alike enlisted 
for life. It is the well-ordered campaign 
of the ages against the forces of ignorance 
and prejudice, and for all the ages to come 
the winning fight must go on. Men change 
and pass, in all grades and ranks, but the 
darkness slowly gives place to dawn, and 
the banner that now streams in light goes 
steadily forward in the broadening day. 
Alumni and friends of the college, students 
and citizens, ladies and gentlemen here as- 
sembled, for myself and on behalf of the 
city at large, I bid you cordial welcome on 
this glad occasion. May the good in- 
fluences from this day’s work be felt far 
and near, in all the institutions of liberal 
learning here represented, and especially in 
this, our own, so largely and so honorably 
represented here to-day. 

With the single exception of the Church, 
the most stimulating influence in Lancaster 
for the past half-century, and more, towards 
higher culture, nobler thought and better 
things has been Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. We work in wood and iron; in 
cotton, silk and wool; in leather and cork. 
We make watches and linoleum and um- 
brellas of the best, and for the million. Our 
manufactures are probably more numerous 
and more varied than those of any other 
city of 50,000 people in the United States. 
We can and should make things. But in 
working up the raw material of field and 
forest and mine we are—often with reck- 
less indifference—feeding to the merciless 
machines both the brain and the heart of 
man. The cost in unrealized possibilities 
to boys and girls, and to men and women, 
whose day of grinding toil, for business or 
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for bread, makes them lose so much of the 
higher life, is appalling. The college is 
a different order of industry. It has for 
its purpose the making of men with broad 
outlook, worthy aspiration, splendid cour- 
age—not things or machines, but high- 
minded men. Long live the college where 
the Bible is a revered book, where no effort 
is making to blast the Rock of Ages, and 
where philosophy and the humanities and 
God’s open book of natural science are 
taught and studied with enthusiasm. 
When, in 1853, Marshall College came to 
Lancaster from Mercersburg, and _ the 
nuptials with Franklin were solemnized, 
the town rejoiced at the wedding. I was 
a youngster in the High School for the 
next two or three years, as I had been for 
two or three years before, but was so much 
with college boys at our boarding place that 
I seemed in the atmosphere of college life. 
J. C. Bucher was there, and we often 
shared the same bed. He was a genial, 
brilliant fellow, a general favorite, and the 
valedictorian of his class. No one who at 
any time knew “Joe” Bucher ever forgot 
him. “Dan” Ermentrout, who gave me 
hints in Latin that were good to have, was 
another delightful fellow. John M. Titzel 
was a sober humorist, and the mathematician 
of the class. Joe went upon the bench, 
Dan to Congress, and Titzel into the pulpit. 
They lived their lives like men. Now all 
are gone—with many another whose merry 
laughter is ringing yet in that Long Ago. 
Dr. John Williamson Nevin was Presi- 
dent, and the Seniors copied for study briefs 
of his lectures on philosophy which, they 
said, could then be had only in manuscript. 
I have heard Dr. E. E. Higbee speak of 
him and Hegel, of Germany, as the two 
most able men of their day in certain lines 
of thought. Dr. Thomas C. Porter was a 
live teacher of whom the students had 
much to say. He was an enthusiastic 
botanist, scientist and teacher of literature. 
I heard him once, from this platform, sav- 
agely criticise Longfellow’s well-known 
poem, “ Hiawatha,” shortly after its publi- 
cation. Where the College now stands 
there were then no trees. It was all an 
open field. They used to say of him that 
he fixed the places for planting many of 
the trees, now on the campus, by throwing 
handfuls of pebbles and marking where 
they fell, so as to avoid regularity of plan. 
He set himself the task of finding a thou- 
sand native plants and trees in Lancaster 
county, and had nearly done so when he 
left us for La Fayette College, where he 
spent the rest of his busy life. 
dore Appel had the chair of mathematics. 
He was also instructor in astronomy, an 
appreciative student of the grand science. 
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I heard him repeatedly in public lectures 
and owe him much for the stimulus of those 
early days. Dr. William M. Nevin taught 
Latin, Greek and English. He was a fine 
literary and classical scholar, and he and 
Dr. Higbee—who taught in the High School 
that same first year—were very near friends 
and often together. They were in the habit 
for years of writing to\each other in Latin. 
For the genial humor that plays through 
his writings, and for his charming person- 
ality, Dr. H., who was himself a rare 
literary scholar, came to speak of Dr. 
Nevin as the Charles Lamb of America. 
Kindred spirits they were through all their 
manhood life. Prof. Koeppen had the 
chair of History. He was, I think, a Dane, 
and if Denmark has sent out many men 
of his sort the Danes are indeed a unique 
people. He read a dozen languages, the 
boys used to say, and it was always inter- 
esting to hear Joe Bucher’s hearty laugh 
and his yarns at the dinner-table as to what 
happened “in old Koeppen’s room this 
morning.” There was spice in it. This 
man who impressed everybody with his 
marvellous memory was then at work on a 
history of the Middle Ages which is still 
upon the book list of the Appletons. He 
thought nothing of a ten-mile tramp, and, 
whether walking or perched upon a fence 
by the roadside, as I have seen him at times, 
he was always reading. He seemed to care 
little for railway trains in the summer 
vacation, shouldering his knapsack and 
trudging off on long trips afoot. On his 
return to Europe he became private tutor 
in the family of the King of Greece. 
These were large men, who lived intense 
lives, and made wholesome impression, last- 
ing as time, upon many with whom they 
came into contact. For more than half a 
century they and the good men who have 
followed them have been giving this com- 
munity inspiration and uplift toward the 
higher life. : 
“The chief end of man is to glorify 
God.” So says the old catechism recited 
hundreds of time at my mother’s knee. 
What is the “chief end,” the leading pur- 
pose, the main, perhaps the only, reason 
why our planet, the Earth, was created? 
I can see no other reason than this—that in 
the fulness of time man should come into 
being upon it—that he may “glorify God,” 
beginning here the endless life of worthy 
sonship. If there be any other reason for 
the creation of a planet so richly freighted 
with everything that such a being as man 
can need, so flung into its amazing orbit, 
so confidently sustained therein, I see it 
not. The highest privilege of time, then, 
would seem the privilege of being born 
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upon it, an immortai soul, for the first stage 
of life—unless, indeed, worthy parenthood, 
continuing the chain of being through the 
generations, be yet higher—for the long 
reach of eternity is in it, it may be, to 
hundreds and thousands—aye, to tens of 
thousands—who, in the development of in- 
born gifts and capacities, may attain to the 
stature of the archangel, “ever nearing, 
never near to God.” 

The men of greatest and most enduring 
wealth in the world are those who are 
blessed with worthy sons and daughters. 
I knew Dr. Thomas G. Apple well for many 
years. He was a man always young, a 
tripe scholar, blessed with wisdom, one of 
those good men built on large lines whom 
we always have pleasure to recall. His 
pervading personality was felt by all about 
him. How young he was the last time we 
talked together, in his boy’s cap, the bloom 
on his cheek, his large, full eye clear and 
calm! A few weeks later—he had “ walked 
with God and was not.” When, years ago, 
I looked at his boys and at my own I used 
to think that he and I were the two richest 
men in Lancaster. Not in real estate or 
stocks or other such belongings, but in our 
life-work as teachers—he in the College 
and I in the High School—and each of us 
in the far greater wealth of four or five 
goodly sons. We were driving them with 
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watchful eye for essential things, but with 
slack hand upon the reins, for we knew 
their temper and quality and were confident 
as to results. We lived to see the boys 
make good, all of them, 

Two of his sons passed through the High 
School before entering upon their College 
course, fine fellows both, as I have often 
had occasion to know. One of them, 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, is installed to-day 
in the high place of President of Franklin 
and Marshall College. I congratulate him. 
He is sixth in the line of a noble succession 
since 1836, extending through a period of 
seventy-four years, including Drs. Fred- 
erick A. Rauch, John W. Nevin, Emanuel 
V. Gerhart, Thomas G. Apple (his father), 
and John S. Stahr, who, after twenty years 
in the presidency and some twenty years 
before that time in the professor’s chair, 
of invaluable service to the College and 
to this community, is still with us, a de- 
voted teacher and preacher of righteousness. 

Is your father with us to-day? It may 
be so. If so, I think he is glad. May the 
God of that father be with you always, to 
give you wisdom and courage and strength 
for the duties of the day as it comes, and 
may each recurring year approve more and 
more your administration of the high trust 
this day committed to your hands. 
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HE Civil Service Commission is hav- 
ing difficulty in meeting the demand 

for teachers in the Indian Service. While 
female teachers in the boarding schools are 
needed, the greatest demand is for male 
teachers who are married, to take charge 
of the day schools. Nearly all of the 
schools are located in the West and South- 
west. Day-school teachers are usually paid 
$60 a month for the ten months of the 
school year, which begins about September 
1. The wife of the teacher may be ap- 
pointed housekeeper at $30 a month, so 
that the combined salaries amount to $90 
a month. Quarters,are provided at the 
school. The examination for teachers will 
be held on April 13 at several cities in 
each state and territory, and it is expected 
that from those who pass this examination 
the appointments for next year will be 
made. Teachers who demonstrate execu- 
tive ability have opportunity for advance- 





ment to positions of principal and superin- 
tendent. Conditions at the different board- 
ing schools, where most of the female 
teachers are employed, are satisfactory to 
the employees, the accommodations being 
good and the cost of living low. Female 
teachers are paid from $540 to $600 a year 
at entrance. A pamphlet containing a 
description of the examination, a list of the 
places where it is to be held, and other 
conditions of employment in the Indian 
Service can be obtained from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 


On Sunday evening, February 13, as Dr. 
R. H. Holbrook was returning from church 
he was suddenly stricken with heart failure 
and expired before a physician could be 
summoned. He was for eleven years prin- 
cipal of the South Side High School in 
Pittsburg, and held for a time a chair in 
the Evening Department of the Carnegie 
Technical Schools. He was a Civil War 
veteran, and belonged to the signal corps 
of an Ohio regiment. He was educated in 
the Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and taught mathematics in the State Nor- 
mal School at Clarion, Pa. He was widely 
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known as a lecturer on educational topics 
and had spoken in many teachers institutes 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 


Dr. CHEESMAN A. Herrick, of Phila- 
delphia, principal of the William Penn 
High School for Girls, was appointed 
February 25th, at a special meeting of the 
Board of City Trusts to the presidency of 
Girard College. He succeeds Dr. Adam H. 
Fetterolf who resigned last month owing 
to ill health. Doctor Herrick’s name has 
been prominently mentioned for the vacant 
office, and the fact that he was chosen did 
not come as a surprise to those interested 
in the institution. He was for some time 
a professor of the Central High School, 
and was selected by the Board of Educa- 
tion as the first principal of the new high 
school which was opened in September. 
His acceptance of the presidency of Girard 
College will therefore mean the vacancy 
of an important school office. He will be- 
come the fifth president of Girard College. 
The others were Joel Jones, Dr. William 
Henry Allen, Major Richards Somers 
Smith and Doctor Fetterolf. The latter 
was connected with the institution for 29 
years. We congratulate Dr. Herrick upon 
his appointment to this responsible position. 


As the farmer and the automobile are 


steadily getting closer together in road 
matters, the action of every progressive 


automobile club is of great interest. One 
of the most efficient organized bodies of 
workers for highway improvement is the 
club from the old town of Lancaster. The 
efforts of this club during the past few 
years have brought much benefit to the 
farmers of Lancaster county. Roads have 
been improved where previously lethargic 
road officials permitted them to be ne- 
glected. Sign boards have been erected, 
the law enforced compelling supervisors to 
remove loose stones from the roadways. 
Stubborn and inefficient turnpike companies 
have been brought to terms and made to 
improve the roads over which they exacted 
toll tribute and generally as a result better 
roads have come and are coming through 
the activities of this club. 


WE are not near the millennium. The 
world is gone mad on the dollar, and is 
intoxicated with the desire to be amused, 
not strengthenid and inspired by higher 
ideals. We talk of educating the eye and 
the hand and put the clutch of mammon 
on heart and brain, and men and women 
are wasted and lost that might have been 
immortal. We will have time to live our 
little lives and end them long before the 
coming of the millennium, of which there 
is no immediate prospect. 
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THE LAST TO GO? 
A CHAPTER FROM MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


he the death of Robert Agnew Futhey, 

at Parkesburg, Chester County, on the 
last day of the old year, December 31, 1909, 
at the age of 86 years, there passed on, so 
far as we have been able to learn, the last 
of the original body of County Superin- 
tendents elected in 1854, as found in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal for that year, 
and in Wickersham’s “ History of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania,” page 509. Mr. 
Futhey was a very generous man. By his 
will he gave away some thirty thousand 
dollars in charity. In the West Chester 
Local News, Ex-County Supt. W. W. 
Woodruff gives a very interesting sketch 
of his election as first superintendent of 
Chester county. Under the heading of 
“County Superintendents Then and Now,” 
he says: The recent death of R. Agnew 
Futhey, of Parkesburg, who was the first 
County Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Chester county, calls up the 
recollection of the proceedings of the con- 
vention that elected him, and the public 
sentiment in regard to the office that then 
largely prevailed in the county. 

Through the courtesy of the offices of 
the Village Record and Jeffersonian I have 
had access to the reports of the proceed- 
ings of that convention of School Directors 
which met in WestChester on Monday, the 
fifth day of June, 1854, and am thus able to 
give a summary: 

Charles Downing was appointed president 
and E. P. Needles and Josiah Wilson secre- 
taries. A motion was made to proceed to 
the election of a Superintendent. Some 
directors wanted to fix the salary first. 
“There were $2,000 men, $1,500 men and 
fip-penny-bit men.” Robert Lysle was op- 
posed to having any superintendent, and he 
cautioned the convention against being 
carried away by inflammatory appeals. In 


.an effort to fix the salary, votes were taken 


on different sums named, by holding up the 
hands, with the following result: 


Dr. Walker, $1,500, 13 votes, lost. 
Dr. Leech, $244, 12 votes, lost. 
Issacher Price, $1,000, 47 votes, lost. 
John Gilfillan, $800, 27 votes, lost. 
Andrew Bukanan, $1200, small vote. 
Joshua Jefferis, $1, 12 votes, lost. 
Ezra Smedley, $50, 5 votes, lost. 
Daniel Crouse, $100, 11 votes, lost. 
Jno. Parker, $624, 13 votes, lost. 
Pocopson, $500, 10 votes, lost. 
Sadsbury, $900, 17 votes, lost. 

, $600, 15 votes, lost. 


The convention was in confusion, with 
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a strong feeling against having any super- 
intendent, and a disposition to make the 
salary so low that no one would accept the 
office. Some one moved that Dr. Franklin 
Taylor and J. T. Doran be appointed a com- 
mittee to examine candidates for the office 
of superintendent. This brought Dr. 
Taylor to his feet, and he advocated the 
election of a well qualified man for the 
office. He declined to serve as examiner, 
and denounced the proceedings of the con- 
vention as a disgrace to Chester county, 
Mr. Doran also declined to act as examiner. 

But there was one man of clear head 
and sound heart in that convention—Elijah 
F, Pennypacker, of Schuylkill township. 
He had represented Chester county at 
Harrisburg during the fight for free schools 
in the Legislatures of 1834-5, and listened 
to that immortal speech of Thaddeus 
Stevens that undoubtedly saved the free 
school system from defeat. Mr. Penny- 
packer took the floor. His tall form, 
earnest face and well-known character at 
once commanded attention. He struck 
light through the darkness, and brought 
something like order out of the confusion. 
From the reports preserved, but more from 
Mr. Futhey’s narration, I am able to give 
the substance of Mr. Pennypacker’s re- 
marks on that occasion. He said: “My 
impression is that the law requiring us to 
elect a superintendent is a good law. But 
whether good or bad, it is the law, and it 
is our duty as school officers and good 
citizens to obey it, and elect the best man 
we can get to supervise our schools, aid 
the directors and give stimulus to the school 
system in every district. The superin- 
tendent should give soul and character to 
the system and make it efficient. We ought 
to have a Horace Mann for superintendent. 
We may not be able to get a Horace Mann, 
but we should come as near to it as possible. 
Our common school system is a part of our 
Christianity and our republicanism. We 
live in a progressive age. Let us awake 
and grasp our opportunities. Chester 
county should imitate Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Pennypacker was followed by Dr. 
Leech, Wm. Baker, Mr. Durborow and 
others, who spoke in favor of a superin- 
tendent and a proper salary. After ad- 
journment a vote was taken for superin- 
tendent. There were eight candidates, and 
seem to have been 153 votes in the conven- 
tion. Of these R. Agnew Futhey received 
100, and the other fifty-three votes ranged 
from one to twenty-one for the other candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Futhey was declared elected, and 
after some private conferences, as I learned 
from the late Judge J. Smith Futhey, a 
couin of the superintendent-elect, it was un- 
derstood that if the convention would make 
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the salary $1,000 Mr. Futhey would accept, 
which was done, and $1,000 continued the 
salary of the office for the next ten years, 
even into war times, when the cost of living 
had more than doubled. 

It may be noted in passing that at that 
time the opposition to the office of county 
superintendent was more pronounced in 
many other counties than in Chester. One 
county, Sullivan, voted her superintendent 
a salary of $50. Five counties made the 
salary $1,000. Only one, Lancaster, ex- 
ceeded that sum, voting a salary of $1,500. 

The average of the salaries voted in the 
then sixty-three counties of the State was 
$440.04. But the world, if not the sun, 
“do move.” At the last election of 
county superintendents in Pennsylvania but 
one county, Fulton, voted a salary as low 
as $1,000, while the highest is $9,000, and 
the average in the sixty-six counties is 
$2,255.75. Chester county now votes a 
salary of $3,000. 

But for years after the establishment of 
the office of county superintendent there 
was opposition to it in Chester county 
which the early superintendents had to 
encounter, and as late as 1866-7 a petition 
was sent from Chester county to the Legis- 
lature asking to have the office of county 
superintendent abolished. The late Nathan 
J. Sharpless, then our representative at 
Harrisburg, told the writer of the fact, and 
said that for the honor of Chester county 
he did not present the petition. 

Surely, “The world changes and we 
change with it.” 


THE MODERN NIMROD. 


YEAR from the day when he retired 
from the Presidency of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt sails down the 
Nile approaching Khartoum, his record 
hunting expedition over after nearly a 


twelve-month in the wilds of Africa. This 
scientific expedition was a hunting trip, 
of course, but under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
Colonel Roosevelt considers that the getting 
of the giant elands in his recent excursion 
along the upper reaches of the Nile was 
a fitting end of this marvellously successful 
trip. The results generally from the stand- 
point of the hunter and the scientists have 
exceeded all expectations. He and his son, 
Kermit, got some 500 specimens of large 
mammals, including the following: 17 lions, 
11 elephants, 10 buffaloes, 10 black rhi- 
noceroses, 9 white rhinoceroses, 9 hippo- 
potami, 9 giraffes, 3 leopards, 7 chetahs, 3 
giant elands, 3 sables, 1 sitatunga and 2 
bongos. All these were shot, many of 
them under very risky conditions, in the 
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interest of science, and the specimens will 
be disposed of accordingly, the greater 
number going to the Smithsonian Institute. 
He will retain not more than six trophies 
for himself. 

From the point of importance the most 
highly-prized game may be rated as: fol- 
lows: First, the giant elands, the first com- 
plete specimens of which family are now 
being taken from the country; second, the 
white rhinoceros; third, the bongos, the 
first to be stalked and killed by a white 
man; and fourth, the sitatunga, a species 
of antelope. The naturalists secured a re- 
markable collection, comprising many thou- 
sands of birds and other mammals. The re- 
sults in this line have been most gratifying 
and science will be enriched by several new 
species and an enormous series of the 
smaller mammals of Africa. 

The game taken and the collections con- 
stitute a world’s record, for a similar period 
of hunting and scientific research in Africa; 
and the American museums will receive 
the greatest collection of African fauna in 
existence. All agree that too much praise 
cannot be accorded R. J. Cuninghame, the 
Englishman, whose management of the 
expedition was as nearly perfect as could 
be conceived. Colonel Roosevelt will now 
devote his time to writing, including the 
preparation of the addresses which he is to 
deliver in Europe. 

The world gives him cordial greeting on 
his return. It likes a fearless, honest man 
who can do great things. Judge Lindsey 
in “ The Beast and the Jungle” in Every- 
body’s Magazine, tells how he learned from 
Roosevelt that honesty pays, even in 
politics. We give a part of what he says 
as a striking picture of the man: 

“The Denver opera house was packed 
with people. Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, held their attention for a time, 
but they were impatient to hear ‘ Teddy.’ 
He was late. He had not yet arrived. 
Expectation became noisy, restless, hostile. 
Presently we heard the low grumble of a 
crowd shouting in the street. The word 
was carried about that he was coming. And 
almost immediately, in a crash of music 
from the band, he strode down to the foot- 
lights and faced the shouting audience. 

“He looked tired. But without wait- 
ing for silence, with his head down as if he 
were about to charge, he bared his teeth 
and uttered something unintelligible in a 
hoarse voice. The audience roared. He 
took a long breath, watching them, dogged, 
determined, filling his lungs; and then—he 
screamed at them, with all his teeth show- 
ing: ‘ We—stand—on a—gold—Platform! ’ 

“Tt came to them like a blow in the face; 
and before they could take voice, he 
added, pounding out the words with his 
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fist: ‘We stand for the same thing in Colo- 
rado that we stand for in New York!’ 

“He got no further. The shout of ap- 
plause that followed came in a roar of 
delight from a thousand throats. They 
cheered him as if he had said the one thing 
they had been waiting to hear, instead of 
the very thing that'no Republican politician 
in Denver would have dared whisper to any 
single one of them in the dark behind a 
locked door. They cheered him as if they 
would split their throats. A startled Demo- 
cratic politician who stood near me cried: 
“Great God! He hasn’t converted this 
crowd to the gold standard, has he?’ (The 
wisdom of politicians!) They cheered his 
courage, his truth, his defiance of political 
hedging, his honesty, his manliness. It 
was the cheer of pride, of love, of admira- 
tion. It was the voice of our neople raised 
to greet those very qualities in a politician 
which the Beast has tried to crush. It 
was, to me, the voice of hope. 

“T went home that night resolved never 
to forget the lesson. Often since, when I 
have faced the hoot of prejudiced opposi- 
tion from my own small stage in public life, 
I have remembered Roosevelt, and filled my 
lungs again, and cleared my throat for an- 
other defiance. For, I believe, in that way 
with our people there is hope.” 


HOME TALK FOR OLD TOWN. 


HE recent trade exsursion of the Asso- 
ciation of Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ of Philadelphia, during the first three 
days of February, took in fifteen or twenty 
of the leading towns and cities of Penn- 
sylvania. There were seventy-five or more 
in the party and they had generous wel- 
come everywhere. In Lancaster they were 
welcomed by R. M. Reilly, Esq., in behalf 
of the Board of Trade and by Mayor Mc- 
Caskey on behalf of the city, who spoke 
much as follows: 

Gentlemen: Lancaster greets Philadel- 
phia this morning and bids you, her repre- 
sentative merchants and manufacturers, a 
cordial welcome. You have been in three 
or four counties since your breakfast hour, 
with a halt for the iron industry of Coates- 
ville, and you will be in Columbia before 
dinner time. We wish that you could tarry 
longer with us and visit some of our large 
industries. Your rapid itinerary includes 
in three days a wide sweep of Pennsylvania 
towns, and in one brief morning all the 
early capitals of the United States during 
the period of the Revolutionary War; 
Philadelphia for years, York for months, 
and Lancaster for a day—just long enough 
to be “in it.” The September dust had 
scarcely settled to the east of the town be- 
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fore it was stirred to the west as the 
cavalcade of Congressmen sped on towards 
York, by way of Wright’s Ferry, at Colum- 
bia, your next halting place. You go ona 
Pullman, with full commissariat, all modern 
hotel accommodations, and prompt tele- 
phone and telegraph communication with 
the outside world. They went on tired 
horses over rough roads—but they got there 
just the same. The long bridge over which 
you run marks where the top-wave of Re- 
bellion broke, in the darkest hour of the 
Civil War. The van of the Confederate 
army, confident of victory, had reached the 
Susquehanna, with the rich fields of Lan- 
caster and Chester before them, and the 
city of Philadelphia but three days’ march 
away. Better for you, Lord Howe in 
1777, than General Lee in 1863! When we 
think of these things, and remember what 
it meant, to see the smoke of that burning 
bridge, we thank God from the depths of 
our hearts for the fortress hills of Gettys- 
burg. So you pass over historic ground 
to-day. 

Lancaster was for many years before 
the Revolutionary War, and until long 
after the war of 1812, the most noted cen- 
ter in the land for the manufacture of rifles. 
Her guns were everywhere in the battles 
of the Revolution, and in the hands of the 
skillful marksmen who carried them they 
contributed their full share towards final 
victory. The deadly aim of the men who 
owned them and used them at New Orleans, 
and thought it a sin to miss any mark 
they aimed at, won for Andrew Jackson 
that memorable battle. Lancaster was “in 
it” there, also, though at long range. 

We have some “ firsts” to our credit that 
are worth noting. It was here, on the 
cover of a German periodical, that Wash- 
ington was for the first time called the 
“Father of his Country.” The first man 
that sang the “Star Spangled Banner” in 
Baltimore was Ferdinand Durang, a singer 
and actor, one of two brothers, residents 
of Lancaster, who belonged to a military 
company from this city then on duty in 
Maryland. The office of Dr Thomas W. 
Evans, the most noted dentist in the world, 
a beneficent patron of your own city in the 
special line of his profession, was for years 
in this building where we are now met to- 
gether. His name remained here on the 
Orange Street side of this corner, where 
I often saw it, long after he went to Paris. 
In John Wise we had the most noted 
aeronaut of his day. He was also, more 
than fifty years ago, in the habit of riding 
on these streets a bicycle of his own in- 
vention. But we have no one on record 
who ever made an automobile in those 
far-off days. 

We sent down Thaddeus Stevens to rep- 





resent Lancaster in the fight against the 
slave power in the antebellum days. He 
stood during the four years of the Civil 
War the foremost man in Congress, and 
the second man at Washington in power 
and influence, next after Abraham Lincoln. 
The man who revolutionized the commerce 
of the world, Robert Fulton, lived just down 
yonder near the street corner. In his 
youth General John F. Reynolds, who fell 
at Gettysburg, was at home in a neighbor- 
ing block. In the olden times George Ross, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was one of our best-known citizens. 

A patriotic citizen of your own city of 
Philadelphia, Samuel Breck, went to Har- 
risburg as a member of the Legislature in 
1834, for a single session, with the sole 
purpose of securing the enactment of a 
common-school law, and he did the great 
thing that he proposed to do. Thaddeus 
Stevens, by what he regarded the most 
effective speech of his life, prevented the 
repeal of this law by the Legislature of 
1835. It remained for a Lancaster man, 
Thomas H. Burrowes, then Secretary of 
the Commonwealth under Governor Ritner 
—Stevens, Burrowes and Ritner were then 
the triumvirate of Pennsylvania—to make 
this a working statute, to organize under 
it the common school system of Pennsyl- 
vania, and to do certain other work during 
his long life of devoted service, of such 
value to the system as to make him the 
foremost man in the history of the State 
in the field of general education. 

Our last Governor was Thomas Mifflin. 
It is soon time that we have another. Lan- 
caster has been represented in the Legis- 
lature during the past seven terms—and 
seven is the perfect number—by Frank B. 
McClain. You have heard of him. We 
are glad to make him Mayor of the town 
for the next four years, and then—why not 
Governor McClain? It’s about our turn, 
and he will grace the Chair of State. In 
James Buchanan Lancaster has had one 
President of the United States and can 
hardly ask this honor a second time—at 
least, not for a generation or two.. 

Not long since, as an evening train was 
nearing this city, a stranger inquired the 
name of the town and the kind of factory 
he saw to the north of the railroad. He 
was told, “ A silk mill, said to be the largest 
in the world.” “Have you any other im- 
portant industries?” “ Oh, yes; we have an 
umbrella factory and a linoleum plant, each 
of them the biggest in the world.” “ Any- 
thing else?” “Yes, we have one of the 
great watch factories of the country, where 
they have the reputation for making the 
finest watches in the world.” The stranger 
laughed, thought he had struck a promoter, 
and asked jokingly whether, among other 
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things, we didn’t have some of “ the biggest 
liars in the world!” Perhaps we do! 

We are a home town and college town. 
We have churches and some schools. But 
everybody doesn’t know the Ten Command- 
ments, and some are profane and gamble 
and lie and steal and get drunk, and do 
other things in bad taste and against the 
statute. We have a good many people for 
a town of fifty thousand, so that we need 
a few constables and a modest police force. 
Lancaster men seem to go everywhere, but 
always, when they think of home, the scent 
of “the red rose” is in the air, as it blooms 
in freshness and beauty with the dew of 
the morning upon it. 

Gentlemen, we bid you welcome to Lan- 
caster. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: We are sorry to 
chronicle the death of Rev. Geo. B. Robinson, 
a prominent school director of Parker’s Land- 
ing. He was always deeply interested in the 
schools of his district and he will be greatly 
missed. 

BEAverR.—Supt. Locke: The corner-stone of 
the new building at Woodlawn was laid this 
month. It will be a modern structure with 
ten rooms, costing about $50,000. Steps have 
been taken to add two more teachers to their 
present corps. Our institute did good work. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Friedensburg and Wernersville. Over 
500 people attended each meeting. Dr. Enoch 
Perrine was the principal instructor at Fried- 
ensburg, and Dr. A. C. Rothermel at Wern- 
ersville. The annual convention of directors 
was held at Reading with 285 directors in at- 
tendance. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Phillips, Dr. Rothermel and others. 

CampBria.—Supt. Jones: The county institute 
was well attended; interest kept up to the end. 
It was one of the most successful over which 
I have had the honor to preside. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Moore: Our annual insti- 
tue was all that could be desired. The work 
of the various sections is carried on entirely 
by the teachers. The many Superintendents 
present during the week spoke in commenda- 
tion of our plan. Our teachers would not 
willingly return to the old type of institutes. 
Drs. E. B. Bryan, G. M. Philips, M. G. Brum- 
baugh, E. E. Sparks and Prof. Smith Burnham 
gave valuable instructions in the general ses- 
sions. About 200 directors were present at the 
semi-annual meeting of their convention. It 
was a helpful meeting. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Tobias: The county in- 
stitute was a successful meeting; 487 of our 
499 teachers attended. The instructors, Drs. 
O. T. Corson and H. R. Pattengill and Miss 
Sarah Barber proved exceptionally strong. 
Their work, mainly of a practical nature, was 
inspiring to the teacher. 

CiiInTon.—Supt. McCloskey: The 54th an- 
nual institute was the best in the history of 
the county. During the month three teachers 
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resigned, one to enter college, one to engage 
in business, and one to get married. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: The institute 
was the principal event of the month. Our 
instructors were Drs. O. T. Corson, D. A. 
Harman, C. H. Gordinier, and Supt. L. E 
McGinnes. Addresses were delivered by J. W. 
Wetzel, Esq., Profs. E. R. Brungate, W. A, 
Hutchinson, H. A. Surface, Dr. C. W. Pretty- 
man, and Richard Woods, Esq. The evenings 
were filled by Hon. Geo. D. Alden and Gov. 
Rob’t B. Glenn, the Vassar Girls’ Company, 
and the Commonwealth Concert Company. 
All of these were exceptionally strong and 
made for us a most helpful and popular in- 
stitute. Prof. Yoder directed the music in an 
able manner. The directors’ session was in- 
teresting and well attended. 

Erre—Supt. Russell: The North East Bor- 
ough school directors have recently purchased 
about three acres of land and a large brick 
residence facing the park, at a cost of $12,- 
ooo, for school purposes. This provides for a 
fine athletic field and admirable sites for a new 
high school building and public library build- 
ing which has long been needed. On the 
recommendation of Inspector Hertzog the 
Girard School directors have added another 
room to their high school department and 
elected Miss May E. Hart, a graduate of Alle- 
gheny College, to take charge of the same. 
This raises the school to the “ first grade” and 
the directors are to be commended upon the 
wisdom of their decision—first grade is none 
too good for a borough like Girard. The 
number of teachers now employed in Erie 
county is 350. ; 

Fayetre.—Supt. Llewellyn: Our annual in- 
stitute was a great meeting. The. teachers 
were never so interested. The meeting of the 
directors’ association held during the week 
partook of the prevailing good spirit of the 
occasion. 

Forest.— Supt. Morrison: Tionesta has 
equipped a fine reading and library room in 
connection with the high school. Ex-Co. 
Supt. L. L. Himes, of Clarion county, has been 
secured to take charge of the eighth grade of 
the Marienville schools. One of the Pennsyl- 
vania free libraries has been secured for Tio- 
nesta, the first in the county. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: Our institute was 
the educational event of the year. Much of 
the success was due to our able corps of in- 
structors. The work done by Deputy Supt. 
Teitrick, Drs. Corson, Martin, Fess, Sparks 
and Child was such as to arouse our teachers 
and patrons to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Our evening entertainments were of the best 
and each attraction was greeted by a full 
house. On Tuesday the directors met in the 
court house. They were addressed by Supt. 
Teitrick and Drs. Corson and Fess. Over 
three-fourths of the directors of the county 
were present to hear the helpful talks of these 
educators. ; 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: The annual in- 
stitute was well attended, every teacher present 
from the beginning. Our instructors were 
Prof. W. M. Peirce, Drs. Jno. I. Woodruff, 
and S, A. Martin. Their work was of the 
practical sort, contributing to the better equip 
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ment of the teachers. More note-books were 
put to real use and better attention was given 
than ever before. J. V. Adams was our 
musical director and gave splendid service. 
We had the hearty support of the general 
public, for which we are duly grateful. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Local institutes 
and educational meetings were held in Rock- 
hill, Mapleton, Oneida and Barree districts. 
All had “packed” houses, except the one at 
Barree which was on a very rough night. Our 
people are very eager to attend these meet- 
ings. I know of no other occasion on which 
they turn out so generally. 

Juntata.—Supt. Deen: The county insti- 
tute was considered successful in every par- 
ticular. Our instructors were Hon. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Dr. C. C. Ellis, Prof. T. S. 
Lowden, and Prof. Oden C. Gortner. Their 
instruction was of great practical value. The 
evening lectures and entertainments were very 
satisfactory. 

LaAcKAWANNA.—Supt, Taylor: I visited 
fifty-seven schools during the month. It is the 
first time that all in the county were visited 
before Thanksgiving. Attendance is regular 
and the instruction effective. But in several 
districts the law in regard to heating and 
ventilation had not been fully complied with, 
and some of the water closets were not in 
proper condition. In most cases the stove 
shields do not give the proper results. Being 
left open on one side, they throw the greater 
part of the heat to one side of the room, and 
leave the other side too cold. In other places 
they were nailed down to the floor, thus pre- 
venting the air from passing up under the 
shield and around the stove. In a majority of 
these schools no effort had been made to ar- 
range the windows so that currents of cold air 
should not fall upon the pupils sitting near. 
For these reasons I sent a circular letter to the 
secretaries of school boards, calling attention 
to the’ laws about stove shields, window 
ventilation, and the care of the water closets. 
In this circular were given directions for mak- 
ing and placing the shields, and also for the 
window boards to protect children from cur- 
tents of cold air. Since this was issued the 
directors of twelve or more districts have de- 
cided to put into their schools the “ Water- 
man-Waterbury Heating and Ventilating Plant 
for Rural Schools.” This “plant” is a modi- 
fication of the hot air furnace adapted to the 
needs of rural schools. Through a large (12- 
inch) intake pipe fresh air from outside the 
building pours constantly into the jacket sur- 
founding the furnace where it is warmed and 
then distributed to all parts of the room. 
There is also a foul-air pipe of the same size 
to remove the air from the room. Already 45 
of these plants have been ordered, and it is 
Probable that the remaining 30 of our one- 
toom buildings will soon be equipped. It is 
Impossible to over-estimate the importance to 
children of well-heated and thoroughly-venti- 
lated schoolrooms. The benefits both in health 
and increased power to study will be very 
great. Too much credit can not be given to 
the intelligence and progressive spirit of the 
directors who voted for better heating and 
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ventilation. They deserve the thanks of every 
child and every citizen in their districts. The 
Directors’ Association met in Scranton, 170 
members present, every district but one repre- 
sented. Our lecturers were Dr. George W. 
Gerwig, Secretary of the Allegheny Board of 
Education, and J. E. O’Brien, M.D., of this 
city. Dr. O’Brien spoke on “School Sani- 
tation”; Dr. Gerwig’s topics were, “ How can 
Directors best help the Schools,” and “The 
School and the Community.” In his annual 
address President Evan G. Watkins of Taylor, 
discussed some features of the “ New School 
Code,” passed and vetoed last winter, and gave 
a general account of the annual meeting of 
the State Association of School Directors at 
Harrisburg last February. Other local speak- 
ers were Supt. Wm. L. Allen, of Blakely, 
on “The Relation of the School Board to the 
Patrons”; Dr. J. W. Knedler, of Moscow, on 
“The Importance of Good Ventilation in the 
Schools”; and A. D. Dean, Esq., of Waverly, 
on “Retaining Good Teachers.” All lectures 
and papers were packed with good and help- 
ful thoughts for the school directors. The 
Question Box was unusually interesting and 
provoked much discussion. A new feature of 
this meeting was the invitation to ladies and 
the wives of school directors to attend. The 
ladies from Scranton are officers and members 
of the Woman’s Club, which is giving atten- 
tion to educational work. The officers of the 
Directors’ Association were much encouraged 
by this response to their invitation, and hope 
for a much larger attendance of ladies next 
year. The laws of Pennsylvania make women 
eligible to educational positions, and we feel 
that women can give valuable assistance in 
educational meetings. As so many of our 
teachers are women, would it not simplify 
many practical problems in school administra- 
tion if a part of the members of every school 
board were women? The law makes women 
eligible to election as School Directors. 
LAWRENCE.—Supt. Gilmore: Our directors 
held a two days convention. One hundred 
and twenty were in attendance, the greatest 
number ever enrolled in Lawrence county. 
Supts. E. M. Rapp, of Berks county, F. J. 
Roller, of Niles, Ohio, and T. A. Kimes, New- 
castle, Pa., addressed the meeting. The direc- 
tors entered freely into the discussions and 
many went away with ideas that will work 
out to the advancement of their schools. 
McKeEan.—Supt. Bayle: Local institutes 
have been organized in all the townships and 
the teachers are taking much interest in them. 
NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The County 
Educational Club accepted the courtesy of 
Lehigh University December 15th and met in 
the physical laboratory. In the afternoon we 
discussed “ Teaching Children to Study.” The 
following invited guests participated in the 
discussions: President H. S. Drinker, Dr. 
Clewell, Pres. Moravian Seminary, Prest. J. 
A. W. Haas of Muhlenberg College, Dean 
Albert Rau of Moravian College, Dr. 
Schwarze of Moravian Theological Seminary, 
Profs. Hughes, Stucker, and Emery of Lehigh 
University, and Dr. Alvin Davison. We were 
entertained at supper in the “ Commons.” 
NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: We held 
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two local institutes, at Elysburg and Riverside 
respectively, meetings well attended, interest 
lively. The county institute was a_ success. 
Our corps of instructors consisted of Deputy 
Supt. Teitrick, Dr. Van Ormer, Prof. A. W. 
Clark, Dr. A. C. Rothermel, Supts. Ellen- 
berger, Wilson and Dean. Coal Township 
was not with us this year, held a separate 
institute. Some of the Mt. Carmel teachers 
were with us. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: Lackawaxen, Leh- 
man and Palmyra districts have made repairs 
on some of their buildings, and new furniture 
has been placed in one building in Lacka- 
waxen. Quite a successful local institute was 
held at Lackawaxen and Blooming Grove. 
Many teachers throughout the county have 
secured framed pictures for their school- 
rooms, and others have made application for 
geographical collections. A spirit of aggres- 
siveness seems to pervade our teaching corps, 
generally. 

Snyper.—Supt. Stetler: Every teacher was 
present at the annual institute. Drs. Warren, 
Gardinier, Tower, and Murphy were our in- 
structors. There was a good attendance on 
the part of the public. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: Every district 
is organized and conducts a monthly teachers’ 
meeting. The Mifflinburg schools recently 
gave a play before a large audience. All the 
schools were represented. The singing of the 
Ist and 2d primary grades was fine. Much 
credit is due Prof. A. R. Gilbert for his in- 
telligent interest in his work, which is bear- 
ing fruit. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Knapp: Our institute was 
the most satisfactory in many years. The 
day instructors were helpful and the evening 
attractions high class. Hon. Geo. D. Alden’s 
lecture, “Needs of the Hour,” was a most 
pleasant surprise to all who heard it. The 
directors’ convention was attended by 119 di- 
rectors—two more than last year. 

Braprorp.—Supt. Schermerhorn: Our teach- 
ers attended the county institute one day and 
were well repaid. They are again organized 
into a penmanship class, with Prof. McDowell, 
our commercial teacher, as instructor. The 
change made last year from vertical to slant 
is satisfactory. 

JEANNETTE.—Supt. Shank: Our county in- 
stitute was unusually good this year with our 
own Dr. Schaeffer who was at his best and 
Drs. Fess and Winship. There were over a 
thousand teachers present and much interest 
manifested by everyone. Westmoreland county 
and her towns are doing things in educational 
matters and much praise is due County Supt. 
Shaw for his tireless labors in all that helps 
to make for better things. Jeannette is going 
to erect an eight-room building. High School 
Inspector Hertzog paid us a_ helpful visit. 
The Woman’s Club book reception was a suc- 
cess in every way. We received many books 
and a good sum of money; but that was not 
all. Many citizens were in attendance and we 
had a chance to tell them what we are doing 
and that is worth as much as the books we 
received. 

LewisTowN.—Supt. Kennedy: Our teachers 
meeting, Dec 3, was especially interesting. 
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The general subject was Chaucer. Besides the 
assigned part for reading and study papers 
were read on the following topics: Chaucer 
and his Times; Chaucer, the Father of English 
Poetry—Why?; Description of Characters in 
Canterbury Tales; Plan and Purpose of the 
Poem; Our Debt to Chaucer. A talk on 
versification was also given. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: The annual in- 
stitute, attended faithfully by Lock Haven 
teachers, was a very successful meeting. The 
work of Dr. McNeal, of the State Depart- 
ment, was highly appreciated. Supt. McGin- 
ness, of Steelton, pleased the teachers with 
his practical talks. The Central State Normal 
School was well represented by Dr. Flickinger, 
Dr. Singer and Miss Reid. The lecture by 
Edward A. Ott was the leading feature of 
the entertainment course. 

Manwanoy City.—Supt. Ehrhart: The addi- 
tion of a third story to one of our buildings 
has improved our high school facilities. It 
gives us a fine assembly room seating nearly 
200, together with two large recitation rooms, 
one of which is equipped with apparatus for 
the teaching of physics and chemistry. The 
improvements including steam heat and elec- 
tric lighting cost about $15,000. 

MIppLETOWN.—Supt. Wickey: At the last 
meeting of the School Board, $175 was appro- 
priated for the purchase of additional appa- 
ratus for the physical laboratory. This addi- 
tional material will afford us a well-equipped 
laboratory. 

SoutH SHaARoN.—Supt. Eckles: We are in- 
debted to Factory Inspector McCoy for his 
visit here. A considerable number of boys 
under sixteen were sent back to school. We 
purpose to keep within the law, and will grant 
employment certificates only when the law is 
complied with. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: In the general 
teachers’ meetings this term the intellectual 
side of school work is receiving special atten- 
tion. Accordingly McMurray’s “How to 
Study and Teaching How to Study” is being 
used as the basis for professional reading and 
discussion. At the beginning of the term a 
commercial course, including book-keeping, 
stenography, typewriting and commercial arith- 
metic, was introduced into the high school. 

Sunsury.—Supt. Ellenburger: A new eight- 
room building has been opened in the first 
ward. It is modern in all its appointments, 
costing furnished about $35,000. We are plan- 
ning to build another of the same kind. 

TayLor—Supt. Lloyd: Supt. Coughlin, of 
Wilkes-Barre, addressed our monthly teachers 
meeting on “ Arithmetic.” He made many 
practical suggestions. Evening schools have 
been opened in seven rooms with good at- 
tendance. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Fleck: Every one of our 
teachers was enrolled at the county institute. 
It was an interesting meeting. Drs. S. 
Schmucker, and C. C. Ellis, and Deputy Supt. 
Teitrick were the instructors. A very suc- 
cessful district institute was held January 224. 
From this meeting inspiration was received by 
our teachers that will count for progress in 
our schools. 
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